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PRACTICAL AESTHETICS 

Translation of the artist’s original, 

largely aesthetic choice and arrangement 
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reproduction and manufacture, requires 

practical implementation of the highest order... 
The Color Harmony Manual provides valuable 
assistance—practical and aesthetic—to 

users of color the world over. 
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EDITORIAL 


Pla 
The aim of this first issue is to set the stage ] | 
for the future of the package design field by 
focusing on its present status. wi 


And the present status, it happens, is huge yet 

untapped, concentrated yet sprawling, painstaking yo 
yet inspiring, competitive yet cooperative, 

underrated yet influential. 


One point shines through. 


The need for better package design and better 
package designers is accelerating rapidly. 


We believe PACKAGING DESIGN can help fill 
both these needs. 






















Until now, no single publication has talked 
exclusively about and to the package designer. 


PACKAGING DESIGN will. 


We hope you will talk back. 





For a publication is the medium through which 
the divergent views, the fresh approaches, the 
creative concepts, of its market should unfold. 





PACKAGING DESIGN will be for package designers 
wherever they take their stand—be it as an 
independent, at the materials manufacturer, 
the national packager, the agency, the printer, 
the school... . 


There is a place for the independent. There is a 
place for the company designer. 





In an industry that is $17,000,000,000 lush today, 
and predicted to be $35,000,000,000 by 1970, 
there is room for all to serve, to create, to 
grow, to prosper. 


































Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


Here’s an artist 
who sells 
your merchandise 


This man and many others like him on 
Packaging Corporation of America’s 





















technical staff devote themselves to selling 
pur products. Cooperating with product 

‘ evelopment and production engineers 

e gaged in constant improvements of 

ps ckaging materials and methods of 

@l types, they form a creative team. Under 

their skilled hands the container or 

frton is transformed into a colorful, 
ppealing creation that works for-you in 

transit, promotes its contents from shelves 

a d counters, invites buyers to reach for it. 

Experimenting with color arrangements, 

m ith special inks and a variety of printing 

Processes .. . theirs is a continuing quest 

for all the ways in which artful 

Dackage exteriors can sell harder. 

fringing this ingenuity to the design of 
bur packaging is but one of countless 

wa ys in which Packaging Corporation of 

erica’s concept of Planned Packaging, 

plemented through integrated national 

acilities, produces better packaging .. . 

ore sales. Whether your requirements 

e large or small, regional or national, we 

plcome the opportunity to help you. 


Packaging Corporation of America 


982 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


artons * Containers + Displays - Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 


The editors wish to express 
specific thanks to these 
packaging design people 
whose cooperation helped 
make possible this issue 7; 
PACKAGING DESIGN— 
Circa 1960 


Massimo Vignelli 


E. A. Adams 


James Birnie 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS 


Massimo Vignelli 

Born in Milan, Italy, Mr. Vignelli received basic train- 
ing in architecture in Milan and Venice. Before enter- 
ing this country in 1957 on a fellowship, he worked 
extensively in the fields of architecture, exhibition 
design, interior and furniture design, industrial design, 
packaging, advertising and graphic design. In the? 
United States he has been an instructor at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Institute of Design. Presently, 
he is a member of the design staff of Container Cor- 
poration of America. 

His work has been reviewed in publications such as 
Domus, Stile Industria, Industrial Design, etc., as well 
as exhibitions sponsored by the Art Directors Club of 
Chicago, the Society of Typographic Arts, and the 
A.1.G.A. He is recipient of several awards for his work 
in the varied fields of design. 


E. A. Adams 

Mr. Adams was educated at the University of Arizona 
and the Chicago Art Institute. He spent a number of 
years as a successful professional designer and con- 
sultant in New York and Chicago. The Art Center 
School, which he founded and presently directs, grants 
degrees in Industrial Design, Advertising, Illustration, 
and Photography, with Packaging now an important 
major in the Industrial Design Department. He is a 
member of the Society of Typographic Arts and a form 
er vice president of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. 


Lester Beall 

An independent designer since 1927, Mr. Beall’s wo 
for industry includes: packaging, trademarks, corpo 
rate identification programs, product styling, exhibi 
and the graphics of advertising and printed literature 
His work has been shown throughout the world in e 
hibits and publications. He has both written an 
lectured on design and was recently elected a Fello 
of the International Institute of Arts and Letters. Othe 
memberships include: Alliance Graphique Interna 
tionale, AIGA, PDC, Society of Illustrators, Society ¢ 
Typographic Arts and Letters, and Art Directors Cl 

of New York City. 


James Birnie 

Mr. Birnie studied painting and design at Yale Un 
versity and his experience includes portrait paintin 
magazine illustration and advertising art. Before joif 
ing Reynolds as art director in 1945, he maintained h 
own design studio. He presently serves as gene 
director of Styling and Design. He is a member o 
National Society of Art Directors, Art Directors Clu 
of New York City, a Fellow of Design Directors in | 
dustry and former president of the Yale Alumni Counc 
in Architecture and Design. 
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PACKAGING 
LEADERSHIP 


The leader in packaging materi- 
als is aluminum foil... both for 
protective properties and in- 
herent display value. And Rey- 
nolds is the leader in foil pack- 
aging. Reynolds research is 
continually developing new foil 
combinations, new containers 
and closures, new advances in 
equipment and methods. Pro- 
duction facilities are unequalled 
... Reynolds is, for instance, the 
world’s largest printer on foil. 
For full information, call any 
Reynolds sales office. Or write 
Reynolds Metals Company, 
Richmond 18, Virginia. 


See these Reynolds shows on ABC-TV 
network: ‘‘BOURBON STREET BEAT” and 
James Michener’s “ADVENTURES IN 
PARADISE”’ Monday nights. 


PICTURED ABOVE WITH REYNOLDS WRAP .. . FINE PRODUCTS OF KRAFT FOODS 


Look to the Leader in Foil Packaging 


REYNOLDS sa 
ALUMINUM 
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PICTURED ABOVE WITH REYNOLDS WRAP .. . FINE PRODUCTS OF KRAFT FOODS 


Look to the Leader in Foil Packaging 


REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 


Ee 


In today’s supermar- 
keting, leaders must 
look the part. A product 
may excel in quality, 
but to realize its sales 
potential it must be 
packaged as a leader 
—compelling attention, 
impressing deeply its 
quality image. Pictured 
here, on Reynolds Alu- 
minum Foil, is one of 
many product families 
which have achieved 
this look of the leader. 
Give it to your product! 
...Reynolds Wrap Alu- 
minum Packaging. 


Reynolds Wrap 


ALUMINUM 
PACKAGING 


SEAL HELPS SELL! 
Proclaim the fact that your 
product has the quality pro- 
tection of Aluminum Foil... 
it pays! Tell the story on 
your package...with the 
Reynolds Wrap Aluminum 
Packaging Seal. Many large 
producers are using the seal 
on their packages. Seen on 
more and more products, 
known to more and more 
shoppers ... surveys prove 
it helps sell! 
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William Capitman 
Mr. Capitman has a broad background of both prac- 
tical and theoretical work in the social sciences and 
in business. Before founding the Center for Research 
in Marketing Inc., he was director of research for the 
S. R. Leon Company, and has been associated with 
Dr. Ernest Dichter as director of Research Planning 
at the Institute for Motivational Research. 

Dave Chapman 

A graduate of Armour Institute of Technology (now 
Illinois Institute of Technology), Mr. Chapman was a 
member of the design staff for the Century of Progress 
in Chicago until 1933 when he entered the product 
design division of Montgomery Ward & Co. In 1936 he 
resigned as head of that department to establish his 
own industrial design office. Mr. Chapman is credited 
as the author of the code of ethics of the American 
Society of Industrial Designers where he also served 
as president and currently is on the board of directors. 
Cameron Clark, Jr. 

Mr. Clark is a native of Fairfield, Conn. He attended 
Taft School in Watertown, Conn. and Yale University. 
After serving with the U. S. Navy he was employed 
with the General Electric Company in industrial rela- 
tions. He joined the Warner Brothers Packaging Di- 
vision in 1949. Last year he was elected vice president 
and general manager of the division. 

Donald Deskey 

Mr. Deskey has been in the industrial design field for 
more than 30 years. He has pioneered the modern 
design movement in the U. S. and carries an impres- 
sive list of design credits in projects ranging from 
architecture to heavy industrial jobs. Some Deskey 
inspirations are: introduction of tube steel furniture 
on a mass production basis, the interiors of Radio City 
Music Hall, exhibits for the Chicago and New York 
World Fairs, the first modern styled Steinway piano. 
He was awarded the Grand Prix and First Gold Medal 
at the Paris Exposition in 1937, and has been featured 
in national and international exhibits such as the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art, De- 
troit Society of Arts and Crafts. 

Livingston Douglas 

A native of New Jersey, Mr. Douglas graduated from 
the Newark School of Fine and Industrial Arts in 1949, 
then took on free lance advertising art assignments. 
He later served as an artist for New Jersey printing 
companies and held supervisory positions in a number 
of them. He joined the Colgate-Palmolive Company in 
March, 1955, as a graphic arts administrator. When the 
Company divisionalized in May, 1957, he was appointed 
supervisor of package design, Household Products 
Division. 

Albert Kner 

Mr. Kner comes from Budapest, Hungary, where for 
seven generations his family had been in printing and 
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publishing. In 1940 he started with Container Corpo- 
ration of America as a designer. From a one-man de- 
partment he developed the Design Laboratory and pro- 
duction art departments for the whole organization. 
He has exhibited work everywhere in Europe and had 
taken part in two exhibitions in the United States be- 
fore settling here. One was the Golden Gate exhibition 
in San Francisco where he and his sister alone repre- 
sented the printing industry of Hungary. He is a mem- 
ber of the Art Directors Club of Chicago, The Society 
of Typographic Arts and PDC. 

Walter Landor 

Mr. Landor’s education took place at the University of 
London and the University of Munich. He was co- 
founder of Britain’s first design organization which 
created exhibits for the British Empire Exhibition at 
Glasgow in 1938 and for the British Empire Pavilion at 
the New York World’s Fair . He came to San Francisco 
in 1939 when he set up his own studio, an added fea- 
ture of which is a Packaging Museum with exhibits 
that go back more than 100 years. 

Gerald B. Meynell 

Mr. Meynell’s interest and work in packaging design 
stems from professional schiophrenia: he spends equal 
shares of his time with chemists who develop prod- 
ucts and with the designers who put them to work. 
As an author, his work appears between hard covers 
and soft—he is currently concentrating upon bringing 
advances of technology to package designers. He is 
with the Dyes Department of American Cyanamid Co. 
Domenico Mortellito 

Mr. Mortellito graduated from Pratt Institute in 1926, 
then joined Mack, Jenny and Tyler as a designer, archi- 
tectural draftsman and muralist. In 1938 he opened his 
own studio, concentrating on public building decora- 
tions, decorative panels, etc. He joined Du Pont in 
1945 under private contract as artist-designer. In 1953 
he established the Design Section. Late last year he 
became design advisor to Du Pont. 

Leonard 8, Rubenstein 

Mr. Rubenstein’s creative talents have been expressed 
in many fields: as a painter, photographer and author 
of numerous articles. He is past president of the Chi- 
cago Art Directors Club and a member of the Society 
of Typographic Arts. A graduate of Alfred University 
(cum laude) he also does work at the University of 
Rochester and Western Reserve. 

Steven L. Stratt 

Following initial years in product design, Mr. Stratt 
was associated with many of the leading design groups 
in the country: as account executive-designer with Ray- © 
mond Loewy Associates, and design director of Frank | 
Gianninoto Associates, among others. He attended | 
CCNY, Columbia University, New York University 


School of Business, Pratt Institute of Art, Art Stu- 7 T 


dents’ League. He is a member of AIGA and IDI. 
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NEW SYMBOL: POSITIVE PACKAGING* 


From field research 
through 

creative design 

to quality production 
all with direct 

team service. 
Offset, 
letterpress. 
Set-up, folding 
or rigid acetate containers. 
Positive Packaging 

by Warner’s 
gives 

positive results. 





& THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY Packaging Division 325 Lafayette St., Bridgeport 1, Connecticut / POSITIVE PACKAGING 




















































PACKAGE DESIGNS 


DOUBLE LIFE 

The redesign of the mixing bowl packaging for 
Rubbermaid, Inc. also gives the product additional 
use to the consumer. In analyzing the package _ 
performance at the point of sale, it became 
evident that the conventional, although far less 
costly, folding carton actually obscured recog- 
nition of the product and was largely responsible 
for a fairly sluggish sales performance follow- 
ing market introduction. 

Designer F. Eugene Smith’s objective was to 
create instant recognition of the bowls to provide 
for easy examination of distinguishing features 
(double pouring lip, flanged edges for carrying 
and better grip). He arrived at the “package lid” 
concept shown here. Besides being a strong 
visual statement, it transports and describes the 
product, keeps the units together. The package 
becomes a lid for the largest bowl, giving it 
refrigerator storage qualities in addition to the 
normal mixing services. 

The mixing bowl set was selected for exhibition 
at the U. S. Pavillion of the Brussel’s Fair, British 
Plastics Exhibit, and the Moscow International 
Trade Fair. 








Designer: F. Eugene Smith, Smith-Scherr-McDer- 
mott, Akron, Ohio 





LEAVES YOU BREATHLESS 
A garlic food seasoning is being test marketed in 27 
areas in a glass pressure bottle by Gard Pressure 
Foods Corp., Northfield, Ill. This product is 
believed to be the first food item in a glass 
pressure package. White plastic coated bottle 
which holds three ounces of product bears 

an attractive label in russet brown which uses 
reverse lettering to advantage. 

Pressure bottle: Owens-Illinois, Toledo, Ohio. 





TWO FOR ONE 
A carton that breaks apart to form two self- 
contained paper napkin dispensers was introduced 
for the restaurant trade by Potlatch Forest. The 
package can be used whole as one dispenser 
unit or broken in half, for various sections of the 
restaurant. The carton eliminates need for wire 
or metal napkin dispensers which not only require 
loading but which do not have merchandising 
value. It is letterpress printed in green on .024 
solid bleached sulphate. 





Design: Container Corporation of America, 
Los Angeles plant 





| Build your sales on 


a new 
and AV 





packaging concept 
ISCO CELLOPHANE 








2B STAY-FRESH PACKS 


FRACTIONAL PACKS offer superior freshness and flavor retention. 
The consumer can open one of the inner packages, and leave the others 
sealed until she’s ready to use them. This feature is a proven sales 
builder when merchandised on the outer, printed cellophane wrap. 


PORTION PACKS of foods are wanted for lunch pack- 
ing, parties and picnics. They’re also favored by 
institutions and restaurants because of easy handling, 
and cellophane’s freshness and flavor retention. 
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TRANSPARENT BUNDLING with cellophane saves 
money. It eliminates the need for printed or labeled 
boxes and paper overwraps. Its 6-sided visibility 
also means instant identification and faster count. 


The variety of products to which these packaging ideas can be applied is virtually unlimited 
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IN EACH PACKAGE 
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BILLBOARD MULTI-PACKS give VARIETY PACKS create extra appetite appeal by offering consumers an attractive product 


ck- 

by | impact. The design extends over assortment in one convenient package. The contents of the variety pack can be mer- 
ng, | two or more packages, which are chandised on the tray, or with a printed cellophane overwrap. Manufacturers of breakfast 
on. overwrapped in cellophane. cereal and candy have had substantial success with this type of packaging. 
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NAPKINS 
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Just remove this wrap 














ves SHOWCASE PACKAGING brings a product to consumers in a beautifully decorated MULTI-PACKS increase unit sales. 
led container—without brand identification. The brand name is printed on the cellophane And cellophane overwraps not only 
lity overwrap, along with a merchandising message about the showcase package. This new show the contents best, but print 


packaging concept has generated enthusiasm among consumers during the past year. your sales message beautifully. 





Let Avisco cellophane market development specialists help you plan a 





new packaging concept > 








In any packaging concept 


count on AVISCO CELLOPHANE 
for all these advantages: 


Hi MAXIMUM SALES APPEAL. Of all low 
cost packaging materials, only cellophane has 
pure transparency and sparkle. It gives any 
product maximum appeal and builds sales on 
sight. It also prints beautifully for brand 
identification and merchandising messages. 


HI UNMATCHED PRODUCT PROTECTION. 
There are many different types of Avisco 
cellophane, tailored to give proper protection 
to a wide variety of products. Among these 
protective qualities are proper moisture con- 
trol—sealing in freshness, flavor and aroma— 
keeping products clean and free from dust. 





ME PACKAGING EFFICIENCY. Cellophane is 
rigid and static-free. It feeds and forms per- 
fectly on packaging machines. It seals con- 
sistently over a wide temperature range, and 
at virtually unlimited speeds. Without a 
doubt, cellophane is the leader in dependable, 
trouble-free packaging machine performance. 


MB TOTAL PACKAGING ECONOMY. Add all 
the advantages listed here to the low initial 
cost and consistent yield of Avisco cello- 
phane, and you get total economy in any 
packaging concept. Don’t settle for less. 


Check the packaging concept that interests you. 


Fill in and mail this coupon 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, FILM DIVISION 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
1617 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILA. 3, PA. 


My product is 


. . or write to us, describing your product 
and the packaging concepts you have in mind. 





LOOK TO 
AVISCO 


PACKAGING FILMS 





| am interested in the following packaging concepts: 


(C Fractional Packs 
C) Transparent Bundling 
CL] Variety Packs 


(] Portion Packs 


NAME 


(] Showcase Packaging 
C] Billboard Multi-Packs 


FOR NEW IDEAS 
C) Multi-packs 





TITLE 





COMPANY 












ADDRESS 
CITY. ZONE 





STATE 












AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, | 
FILM DIVISION, 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD. | 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. ; 


SALES OFFICES ALSO LOCATED IN ATLANTA, | 
BOSTON, CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES 











RING-A-LING SALES 
At the climax of a talk on “Sales Opportunities” 
at the Mead Corporation’s Executive Conference 
the keynote speaker picked up a tiny bell and 
rang it. Because of its diminutive size only a 
few of the 200 executives assembled could hear 
it. The speaker went on to say that inadequate 
sales effort goes as unnoticed as the sound of 
the tiny bell. Then he referred to a package in 
front of every executive, stating that if they 
opened it they would get an idea of a real sales 
effort. As each removed the cone-shaped top, 

a burst of bright colors radiated from the center 
of the package, exposing a large bell. Auto- 
matically 200 executives reached 200 bells and 
rang them vigorously. The result was an ear- 
deafening sound and the point was made. 

To realize this rather unusual demonstration, 
designer Herb Meyers created the carton shown 
here with the assistance of Clifford Keith. Two 
hundred copies of the carton were made in Mead’s 
design department. 

Unusual construction tantalizes to open. Printed 
warning suggests not to do so. Outside colors 
are a restrained charcoal gray, white and light 
blue cone-shaped top. 

When opened a burst of fiery colors appear to 
eminate from the center of the carton. Colors 
are bright yellows, reds and blues. 

Designer: Herb Meyers, director of graphic 
design, Mead Packaging, subsidiary of The 
Mead Corporation. 
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LAW AND ORDER 

Marketing strategy brought redesign to the 

pasta products of the Canepa Company. 
Canepa’s products represent a group in which 
quality or appearance differences hardly exist 
between competing items. The main difference 
and point of product identity is in the image 
of the package, and of the company which 
produces it. The company wanted to attract a 
segment of the market not previously appealed to 
by pasta packaging . . . the young, middle-class 
housewife interested in foreign cooking. 

Legal reasons prevented the use of either the 
Red Cross name or symbo! on the cans for 

the new spaghetti sauces. Designer Bruce Beck’s 
solution to legality was to draw the relationship 
between the new canned products and the 

old boxed products by way of design. Shown here 
are the new packages which state a fact of 
visual symbolism through design patterns 
without actually using the symbol itself. 
Designer: Bruce Beck, Chicago, III. 











CLOSE SHAVE 
The primary objective of the package designed 
for the Mennen Company’s new electric pre- 
shave lotion was to relate the appearance of the 
product as closely as possible to its functional 
companion, the electric shaver. 

George Stehl chose clear glass to permit the 
invigorating sea-blue color of the lotion to 

show through for instant consumer identification. 
The color was developed to reinforce the 
electric shaving idea and bring out the distinctive 
bottle shape as well. 

Through its shape, the cap creates the im- 
pression of a shaver-head, with its characteristic 
linear proportions. The cam-action design 
affords the user an easy twist-off opening. The 
polyethylene plastic surface, being slightly 
ridged on the front, gives a textured surface and 
aids gripping. White was chosen for the cap 
for contrast to the lotion color and for its 

look of hygienic cleanliness. 

Clarity and legibility were developed in the letter 
forms of the Prop logo, black on a white 
ground, set off by opaque blue in which “Mennen” 
and “Electric Pre-Shave” are dropped out. The 
positioning of the ochre-colored bars on either 
side adds to the dynamics of the container’s 
appearance, supporting the association of 
product and use by conveying an impression 

of sharpness and purpose. 





Designer: George Stehl, chief product designer, 
Francis Blod Design Associates, New York, N. Y. 
Bottle: Carr Lowrey Glass Co. 

Cap and polyethylene plug: Gibson Associates 
Label: Nevins Company 


























PACKAGING AGE 
A pre-wrapped gift carton, offering a reproduction 
of an 1872 map suitable for framing, was 

inspired because distillers usually boast of 

old age and heritage. The map, wrapped around 
an unprinted carton, serves its primary function 

as a decorative gift wrap. But it also conveys 

an impression of age for the package contents and 
emphasizes the dependability and tradition 

of the distiller. When framed, the map becomes 
reminiscent of the gift-giver and perhaps also 

of the product. The outer sleeve of printed 
cellophane protects the map, identifies the brand 
and contents, and carries information that is 
required by law; yet it is easily removed for 

gift giving. This design is experimental and 
available for use. 

According to the designer, “the same basic idea 
could be used effectively on year-round gift 
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wrapped designs for many industries, including 
textiles, cosmetics and candies. Such products, 
for example, could be packaged in cartons covered 
with reproductions of needlepoint sampler 

designs, old steel engravings or decorative floral 
and bird prints—each identified by the printed 
cellophane overwrap.” 


Designer: Terry G. Casey, supervisor, Graphic 
Art Design, Du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 








YOUNG FUN 

Press the funny face and out comes toothpaste 
or liquid soap. This idea was designed for 

the bathroom and to make washing and brushing 
jobs easier and more appealing for youngsters. 
A polyester film pouch of toothpaste or soap 
can be easily attached to the back of the face 
with a tab of pressure-sensitive tape. 


Designer: The 3M Company 








KETCHUP CATCHING UP 

Utilizing polyethylene and cellophane laminated 

to a foil backing, this pouch has solved the 

problem of packaging an attractive, economic 

and unique single serving of ketchup for the 
institutional trade. 

Designer: Design Department of H. J. Heinz Company 
Producer: Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Company 








TRIPLE PLAY 

To introduce the new product, Tan-O-Rama, 
Martin Schnur’s package met point-of-sale 
competition in three ways. The carton’s slanted 
cover was designed to give the product the 
same apparent size on the display counter as 
competition’s (in this case competition was 
using a taller bottle which held the same amount 
of contents as Tan-O-Rama). Strikingly visible 
to the consumer is the price which appears 

on the slanted cover, an important selling factor 
as the new product cost considerably less 

than competition. 

A third point-of-sale concept is incorporated 

in the design itself. The letter “T” creates 
symbolic shelf visibility which the length of the 
product’s name would not permit in lettering 
alone. This served a double duty for TV 
advertising which was built around camera 
focus-up on the symbolic “T” and at the same 
time showed the product’s full name. 

Copper metallic ink on black and white was 
chosen to create an atmosphere of natural 
sunlight and sand-water reflection for the package. 


Designer: Martin Schnur, Schnur-Appel, 
Short Hills, N. J. 









INFORMATION FOR 
DESIGNERS 


HEAT-SEAL DECORATIVE PARCHMENT 

A new type of heat-sealable prestige packaging 
material, called Heat-Seal Parchkin Motif Art 
Parchment, combines the physical qualities 

of vegetable parchment with unusual visual and 
textural appeal. The material, product of 
Paterson Parchment, has a rigid quality which 
results in pouches and blister packages that 

are relatively stiff and springy. 

Designed to function efficiently on all types of 
automatic and semi-automatic heat-seal packaging 
machinery, the new parchment can be sealed 
face-to-face or face-to-back, yet will not seal 

to other materials. It is competitively priced with 
other packaging mediums used in heat-seal 
applications. Among the uses for Heat-Seal motif 
are: pouches, blister packages, and overwraps 

in packaging drugs, cosmetics, dry goods, 
detergents, and industrial products. 

Also recently introduced is Heat-Seal Patapar, 
a non-decorative vegetable parchment designed 
for food applications involving high wet-strength, 
grease resistance or direct wrapper contact 

with products of high oil content. Both avail- 
able from Paterson Parchment Paper Company, 
Bristol, Pa. 





BLEACHED BOARD 

A new high-yield bleached board with a coated 
surface recommended for printing has been 
introduced by West Virginia. Branded “HiYield 
Printkote,” it enables the use of all white cartons 
made of 100% virgin bleached fibre. 

It is apparently comparable in packaging 

cost to cartons made of non-virgin fibre. West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., 230 Park Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 





PVC TUBES IN UNITED STATES 

Recent surveys of plastic packaging in Europe 
indicate that polyvinyl chloride is the most 
widely used material for the squeeze tube 
application. It now is commercially available in 
the United States from Thatcher Glass. PVC is 
resistant to aliphatic hydrocarbons. Oils, greases, 
tinting colors in oil, waterless hand cleaners 
are example products which PVC could package 
because essential oil retention is good and 
oxygen transmission is low. 

The resiliency of PVC resists springback of the 
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CADIMENTS 








Oven-ready pans, perforated to drain 
and catch juices, prevent spattering 
and smoking. If it’s broilable, here’s 
its handy foil package. Chicken, steaks, 
chops, hamburgers, hot dogs, fish 
steaks, fillets—you name it. 
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From the aluminum packaging resources of Alcoa... and 
only Alcoa ... you get all these ways to better packaging 
Will your packages be able to compete on the glistening shelves of the ’60’s? This page will help 
you take stock. When you do, remember this: aluminum packaging offers you literally endless 
marketing opportunities . . . today! Settle for nothing less than the best in aluminum packaging 
service—from pouches to cans, from aluminum caps to foil labels. This means Alcoa. Why Alcoa? 
Because only at Alcoa do you get the combined talents of America’s leader in aluminum and 
America’s top package manufacturers. Because Alcoa is the prime authority on the production 
and application of aluminum closures. Because Alcoa offers you the experience . . . extensive 
research facilities . . . effective merchandising and market-research background . . . the most 
creative, sales-minded design approach in the industry. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


























Put Alcoa’s aluminum packaging services to work for you 
Aluminum packaging in the ’60’s is slated for startling advances, tremendous innovations in 
countless directions. Alcoa is fully equipped to test new ideas, check costs, answer your questions 
on anything from appearance to performance. Alcoa offers you the industry’s most comprehensive 
array of packaging resources—all mobilized to help you design it ... apply it .. . sell it. 

If it’s aluminum foil packages, closures or rigid containers, bring your packaging problems 
to Alcoa. For a start, mail in this coupon... 

World-wide sales through Alcoa International, Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Better Packaging 
ALCOA ALUMINUM 


Aluminum Closures 









Foil Packaging 
Cans and Containers 


NOW WITH SUPER PernewaTh 











TO: Aluminum Company of America, Dept. 1665-F, Foil Packaging Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


| am interested in: [] Aluminum Closures [] Foil Packaging [] Cans and Containers 
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tube in product dispensing. This prevents air 
suckback and shows the consumer the amount 
of product remaining. 

Four-color printing and decoration of crystal 
clear and opaque tubes is possible. Diameters 
range from 34 to 2 inches, 1% to 11 fluid ounce 
capacity. Neck finishes are in accordance 

with American Collapsible Tube Standards. 
Standard caps and fitments can be used. Com- 
mercial filling and sealing machines are suitable. 
Plastic Container Division, Thatcher Glass 
Manufacturing Company, Nashua, N. H. 








METALLIZED PAPER FOR LABELS 

Vaculite metallized paper is being offered by 
Champion Paper in a 60 Ib. label weight, called 
Aluprint, and a 22 and 25 Ib. metallized glassine, 
Alulene. Aluprint is designed primarily for 

bottle and can labels although new weights could 
conceivably find use in the field of reflective 
insulation, decorative papers, cigarette wrappers 
and overwraps. The glassine may be used for 
such things as popsicle bags and candy wrappers. 
Still another area in which Vaculite has potential 
is the box wrap and gift wrap market. A line 

of decorated and embossed Vaculite is being 
developed in bright colors and distinctive em- 
bossed patterns. 

Vaculite can be printed successfully by offset 
and letterpress with conventional paper inks. 
Champion Paper & Fibre Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 





LIGHT HEAVY PROTECTION 

A completely air and moisture tight aluminum 
foil package is now available. This hermetic 
package combines the packaging properties of 
aluminum with the protection of hermetic 
sealing. 

It is useful for products which deteriorate from 
oxidation, moisture loss, absorption, or evapora- 
tion of oils and can be merchandised in color 
with a printed aluminum foil cover. A simple 
pull tab cover is easily removed for product 
accessibility. Products may be baked, boiled or 
broiled in the container. They may be served 
from, stored in and then thrown away. Three 
stock container sizes are available from Ekco- 
Alcoa Containers Inc., Wheeling, Ill. 





ALUMINUM FOIL DESIGN 

The designer concerned with details of foil 
packaging will find a new 16-page booklet entitled 
“Aluminum Foil Design” of interest. It contains 
information on preparing foil comprehensives, 
production methods with foil pages demon- 





strating the use of opaque and transparent inks 
on the material. This and a companion booklet, 
“Lithographic Printing on Aluminum Foil,” are 
available without cost from Anaconda Aluminum 
Company, Box 1654, Louisville 1, Ky. 





PACKAGES THAT GLOW IN THE DAYLIGHT 
Color guides of Switzer’s line of one-impression 
Day-Glo Gravure inks are available on both 
label and carton stocks in eight brilliant fluo- 
rescent colors. Switzer Brothers, Inc., 4732 

St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 





PREDETERMINE APPEAL 

A new device known as the Polarascope can help 
the designer predetermine a package’s mer- 
chandising power. The instrument was invented 
by Alf Nelson, art director of Crowell Carton 
Company. Crowell’s Department of Visiometrics 
developed the Polarascope to help eliminate 
individual guesswork and personal preferences 
from packaging and graphic arts design. The 
device checks the design elements the viewer 
first reads to see which one would dominate if 
it were on a package displayed in a retail store. 
A rotating device regulates a screen in front 

of the viewer. The purpose is to test viewers’ 
reactions to two or more competitive packages 
which gradually come into view on the screen. 
Readings are assigned to the attention value, 
visual impact, visual flow, brand recognition, 
product recognition, legibility and depth 
penetration. Polarascope information is avail- 
able at Crowell Carton Division, St. Regis Paper 
Company, Midland, Mich. 





HEAT-TRANSFER BOTTLE DECORATING 
Dennison’s Therimage Process automatically 
heat-transfers gravure printed material from its 
patented release carrier paper to the surface 
of polyethylene containers. 

The container is held in a fixture which moves the 
bottle in synchronization to the transfer carrier 
paper and to platen. Decorating speeds up 

up to 100 per minute are practical. 

Therimage can be used on a variety of bottle 
shapes including rounds, ovals, flats, tapered 
ovals, tapered rounds, pinch-waisted rounds, bulb 
shaped ovals, and concave bottle surfaces. 
Therimage makes it possible to design with the 
aesthetic effect obtainable from gravure 
printing. This includes half-tones, benday, and 
full color process reproduction. 

Substantial savings over other bottle decorating 
methods seem to be possible with the process 
available at the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, Framingham, Mass. 
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For DEPTH...DIMENSION... 
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Designed especially for TRICK PHOTOGRAPHY, from flat copy as well as from objects 
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distortions with the utmost simplicity, accuracy, speed and versatility! 


Perspectives, Italics, Curves, Reproportioning, Thinning and Weighting, Bas-Reliefs, Outlines and Shadows, 
Sur-Prints, etc., can be achieved in any degree, to match your layouts, exactly! 


Minimum one-way modification, making circles into ovals, condensing or expanding Trade Marks, etc. to 
overcome distortion in Rotary printing, can be applied directly to the film negative, thus eliminating costly 
and tedious hand art. In addition, the MODIFLEX also produces the finest,reproduction quality Stats, Film, 
Copyprints, Screened Negatives and Velox Prints. 


Available with or without darkroom or accessories, the MODIFLEX is a ‘‘must”’ 
for Typographers, Art Services, Package Designers, Manufacturers of Cartons, 
Containers, Wraps, Labels, etc., as well as TV Stations, Publishers and Printers. 


Write for Free literature and demonstration appointment on your company letterhead, to 


STATMASTER CORP 


19 West 44th Street, New York 36 + OX 7-9240 


When in Florida, visit our new factory-showrooms at 3552 EAST 10th COURT in HIALEAH + OX 1-5730 E 








FOREWORD 


Is design being eliminated as the means of 
achieving brand distinction within a product 
category? 


The detergent section of the supermarket features 
the big swirl shapes and bold “action” lettering. 


Package design for cake mixes follows its own 
recipe for togetherness. 


Ice cream packaging with its over-uses of 

the so-called ‘“appetite-appealing” big dish of 
ice cream, leaves little room for brand distinction 
except in the character given to the dish itself. 


Pharmaceutical packaging has standardized 

for some years now on a narrow range of colors, 
type faces and high key photos. Their aseptic 
look continues to win awards—but, on the 
shelf, who makes what? 


In many cases of packaging the great opportunity 
for design to serve as a means for brand dis- 
tinction seems to be wasted. 


Maybe it is not the fault of the designer. It is 
quite possible that package design is suffering 
from too much research. Too much research 
may be restricting the designer’s opportunity for 
creativity. 


Or, it may be the manufacturers themselves who 
shy away from the role of the innovators, and 
who feel safer with the ‘me-too” look. 


On the other hand, there is a good chance that 
the race for anonymity is lead by the designer— 
the very person who is supposed to be in the 
vanguard of creativity and “image building.” 


How could the designer lead the manufacturer 
along the path to brand anonymity at the point 
of sale? He could do it if he follows too closely 
the dictates of the researcher, most of whom 
practice their inexact science without basic 
knowledge of design. He could do it if he allows 
stultifying compromise to play a major part in 
determining his design solutions. He could do it 
if he is imitative and not creative. He could 

do it if he forgets that he is hired to provide 

an effective solution based on artistic creativity. 
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Albert Kner 

Design Laboratory Director 
Container Corporation 

of America 


Chicago, Ill. 


Photo by Ray Metzsker 


THE PACKAGE DESIGNER’S RESPONSIBILITY 


A manufacturer whose packaging fails to communicate is like a man talking into a 
dead telephone—he is speaking but no one is listening. Without transmission and 
reception, it is impossible to elicit response which is the end purpose of all com- 
mercial communications media. 

Thus communication and response are the goals of design and the special objec- 
tive of package designers. Working toward these goals, the designer has basic responsi- 
bilities. He must: (1) in a visual sense, bridge the wide gap which separate manu- 
facturer from his ultimate consumer (2) continually generate new ideas (3) design 
so as to enhance the total marketing program of his client (4) develop packaging 
which creates a favorable image for manufacturer and his products (5) prepare de- 
signs which result in an economical use of reproduction processes and materials 
(6) design so as to avoid major production problems and obstacles. 

The desire for packaging which provides competitive advantages is voiced by every 
manufacturer. This is an especially important design requisite in that today’s retail 
outlets, mainly supermarkets, have a marked look of sameness about them. Even 
the sales personnel look and act alike. Within this aura of sameness, effective 
package design provides variety, color, interest and individuality while at the same 
time projecting product identity and character. 

The generation of new ideas for packaging specifically, and marketing generally, 
is a special responsibility accruing to the designer. He must be humble, however, 
in realizing that packaging alone cannot move products successfully. He thus must 
integrate his ideas and services into the marketing campaigns of the manufacturer. 
The designer must also realize that packaging must provide effective communica- 
tions through all levels of distribution. All too often the roles of distributor and 
dealer are overlooked in favor of consumer reaction. A symptom of this mistake is 
the corrugated container. While companies devote great amounts of time and ef- 
fort to primary packaging such as carton and cans, the corrugated shipping con- 
tainer is evolved haphazardly. The manufacturer's shipping container generally re- 
ceives broad exposure. It is seen everywhere—on trucks, sidewalks, in stores, in 
warehouses, etc. With appropriate surface design the container can serve to pro- 
ject brand and product “reminders” to thousands of potential customers. Container 
design also creates images and response patterns for the manufacturer. 

The printed package, not the sketch, really represents the designer’s efforts. As a 
result, the designer must be knowledgeable of all production processes and their 
advantages or limitations. Many sketches of high aesthetic quality have been ruined 
in production because the designer failed to consider printing requirements. In 
addition, the designer must consider economy as an important factor in package 
reproduction. Wherever possible he should recommend materials or structures which 
may help lower distribution cost. 

A responsible designer analyzes a product and its requirements and then proceeds 
to create effective packaging. In addition to product knowledge, a designer must: 
(1) understand problems of production, distribution, sales and cost (2) know the 
functions of design elements as merchandising tools, i.e.; understand the effects 
created by color, form, type, etc. (3) retain established company images and 
product identity while improving their ability to convey favorable impressions (4) 
develop packaging and special symbols such as logotypes and trademarks which are 
appropriate to the consumer's level of acceptance (5) have a thorough knowledge of 
concepts and programs guiding and influencing product marketing (6) develop pack- 
aging which explains and sells (7) avoid communications confusion and “me-tooism.” 
Finally, the designer must know about—and work within—limitations. Limitations 
include those imposed by his personal ability, his art, marketing requirements and 
production considerations. He must face his work realistically—just as manage- 
ment must make packaging decisions based on fact and not emotions. 































packaging design at the: 
NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


Livingston Douglas 
Supervisor of Package Design 
Household Products Division 
Colgate-Palmolive Company 
New York, N. Y. 


The package designers of the Colgate-Palmolive Com- 
pany’s Household Products Division are artists with a 
purpose. For they are more interested in creating a 
package design that sells the product to the consumer 
than in creating a package that only sells itself to 
other designers. 


This is for one reason, and one reason only. Our de- 
signers recognize that packaging is not an entity unto 
itself; it is a basic part of the total marketing pro- 
gram. Moreover, in view of the thousands of products 
crowding supermarket shelves, the package has be- 
come a key factor in the direct selling of the con- 
sumer item. 


Shunning the ivory tower of the dreamer artist, Col- 
gate’s package designers turn their talents to a scien- 
tific, academic, even workaday effort which still suc- 
ceeds in keeping artistic creativity in the forefront. 


We find that good package design doesn’t start at 
the drawing board. It begins long before that. 


TRACING A NEW PRODUCT 


To show what we mean, let’s trace the development 
of a new product presently being test marketed by 
our company. More than 700 people were directly in- 
volved in the evolution of the product, a bath and 
beauty bar called Spree. 


The Spree project was sparked by the company’s dis- 
covery, through surveys of several thousand consum- 
ers, that the American housewife wanted a soap with 
a new color, new shape, new aesthetic qualities, as 
well as better cleansing power. 


The marketing, manufacturing, research and develop- 
ment, and packaging teams went to work. All that 
these people had to start with was the single idea— 
a new soap was needed that would meet the stringent 
demands of the most discriminating customer in the 
world, the U. S. housewife. Literally hundreds of ques- 
tions had to be settled. This required research into 
such intangible factors as the product “personality” 
or image desired, and the basic consumer appeal. It 
also required constant informal exchanges of ideas 
and information. 


Package design was basically charged with creating 
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an outside package with the proper color, the right 
design, and the dynamic eye appeal to help make 
Spree the most wanted bath and beauty bar in the 
country. While plunging into this assignment, it had 
to take into consideration the new shape of the prod- 
uct, its perfume, suggested product color, packaging 
machine limitations and other factors. 


86 CHOSEN FROM 340 


Rough sketches were prepared. In the case of Spree, 
some 340 sketches were developed for review by all 
members of the package design group. These were nar- 
rowed down, strictly from a design standpoint, to 86 
which met the section’s standards. 


The 86 top designs then were brought in for review 
by the other groups. At this juncture, each team threw 
into the hopper a report on the findings in its own area 
of responsibility and Spree began to take form. 


The product marketing group and the market research 
department detailed the results of their massive stud- 
ies. In addition, manufacturing outlined its technical 
considerations which were held up against the stand- 
ards and requirements that the research and develop- 
ment department presented as criteria. 


On the basis of the reports, and on the findings from 
consumer interviews and the like, the teams weeded 
out 66 of the designs. 


Guidelines for the Spree project also were set and a 
price range determined. The cost and profit structure 
established for the product included packaging costs 
as an integral factor. This meant the section had to 
work within tight limits. 


DOWN TO 20 


Now it was only four months from the rough “M-Day’" 
programmed as the time to take Spree into the mar 
ket and the work of the package design department 
had come down to this: 20 designs were left from the 
original 340. But the members of the group still had 
no way of knowing whether any of these designs would 
meet the final demands that would be placed upon 
them. 


At this point we had to leave the design-on-pape! 
stage and develop packages which could be put to 
more indicative tests. To do this, 20 tight comprehen: 


sives were made fusing elements of aesthetics and — 


practical merchandising. The comprehensives then 
literally went to market—a whole supermarket section 


standing in Colgate’s Park Avenue headquarters— | 
where they were tried against competitive products” 
for readability, color combination, and attractiveness . 


in a realistic setting. 
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| ing effort of his company. 


The best of the comprehensives were then submitted 
for consideration by Household Products Division man- 
agement. Copies also went to the advertising agency 
and the product marketing group to take soundings on 
their effectiveness in advertisements and commercials. 


But this is not the end. The product also goes to the 
court of last appeals—the consumer. Still more copies 
of the design were turned over to the market research 
department for hundreds of consumer tests across the 
country. Information was sought on the color conno- 
tations of the package, the way it projected the image 
of the product, etc. 


The tempo of the Spree project mounted, since the 
deadline for actual test-marketing was approaching. 
As test results funneled in, they indicated that three 
of the test packages had the desired consumer re- 
action. 


These three packages were quickly refined by the de- 
sign group and silk-screened for in-store testing. The 
findings were rushed back to the Spree teams. Armed 
with these on-the-shelf studies, the packaging group 
worked out the final package and design. As it some- 
times happens when you deal with the subject of cus- 
tomers’ desires, which still isn’t fully plumbed, the 
package thought by many members of the Spree project 
to be the possible “winner” was not the one chosen 
by the consumer. 


All the pieces were finally brought together. The 
studies, test reports, survey results, and the final 
package design were presented to company manage- 
ment to decide the fate of Spree. In the end, a de- 
cision was made to proceed with large-scale market 
tests, and Colgate-Palmolive went into the test-market- 
ing of a revolutionary new toilet soap. 


FACTS AND AESTHETICS 


At every phase of the design program for Spree and 
hundreds of other products, Colgate designers are 
guided by facts and aesthetics. Yet, no package is 
ever the result of a single flash of inspiration. In every 
Case, the artistic judgment of the designer was stim- 
ulated by practical merchandising considerations, and 
refined by the results of many tests involving the 
knowledge and experience of many individuals. 


This is the situation that prevails in the face of to- 


» day’s competition. With all signs pointing to even 


fiercer competition in the future, every man will have 
to be a member of the marketing team. The success- 
ful package design artist of tomorrow probably will 
not be measured by his design in the abstract, but 
by the contribution his designs make to the market- 





The Packaging Department of the Colgate-Palmolive 
Company’s Household Products Division is under the 
over-all supervision of Manager William T. Egan. Also 
in the department are Alvin Sanders, Supervisor of 
Packaging Construction; Robert G. Moser, Supervisor 
of Specification; Ray Moran, Packaging Laboratory 
Group Leader, and E, G. Meek, Supervisor of Packaging 
Coordination. In the package design section, which is 
headed by Livingston Douglas, are Victor Koenigsberg, 
Designer, James De Palma, Art Administor, and 
William Caulfield, Assistant Art Administrator. 

The Household Products Division manufacturers and 
distributes products such as Fab, Vel, Ad, Ajax Cleanser, 


Florient, and Palmolive and Cashmere Bouquet Soaps. 


















packaging design at the: 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Leonard S, Rubenstein 

Executive Art Director and Vice President 
Clinton E. Frank, Inc. 

Chicago, Ill. 


While having dinner one evening with one of the na 
tion’s better known packaging designers, | casually 
mentioned that we’d recently completed a packagin; 
assignment for one of our clients. 


“Why,” asked the designer, “should an advertising 
agency become involved in the specialized area o 
packaging?” 


My answer involved a number of “reasons why.” 


All of us are keenly aware that a new pattern of re 
tailing has emerged where the consumer has taker 
over a lot of the “selling burden.” With the growth 
of the self-service stores, it is important that adver. 
tising produced for a mass media not only visuall 
identify the client’s product with clarity but also pre 
sell the customer long before he enters the store. The 
basic advertising, the point-of-purchase material, anc 
the package must be so closely integrated that each 
builds memo:aple identification for the packaged 
product. Too, the “character” of all three graphic ex ~ 
posures must be identical or a split-personality wil 4 
emerge. 


SERVICE IN DEPTH 


The modern advertising agency should be prepared t 
render service in depth. Its research, marketing, mer” 
chandising, as well as art departments, are particu 





larly sensitive to the importance of the package in 
building confidence and sales. These agency special — 


advertising program must be coordinated or the adver 4 
tiser’s dollar can be wasted. Therefore, if an existing” 
consumer package design is creating the wron: 
“image;” if the design is illegible for TV; if the pack 
age isn’t functioning efficiently, it is the agency‘s pro 
fessional duty to alert the client to the problem” 
Once the client has been convinced that a packaging - 
problem exists, the agency is prepared to resolve this” 
problem in a number of ways: 4 


ists are keenly alert to the fact that every phase of an j y 


(1) They will recommend at least three professiondy 
packaging designers (or design organizations) to the! 
client and then work closely with the specialists se 
lected to integrate the packaging into the complet! | 
advertising, merchandising and marketing structure. 4 


(2) If the client maintains an art department of its 7 
own, it will coordinate the plan. 3 


(3) If the agency’s graphic department has set the} 


style theme for the product (and the client doesm 


maintain an art staff or have a designer on a retainet| 


it will often work with a packaging consultant to fol) 
low through on all mechanical details, quality com™ 
trol, etc. i 
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(4) Some unique situations dictate the agency actually 
design the package and follow the job through to 
completion. 


WE’RE NOT COMPETING 


The average advertising agency normally is not inter- 
ested in competing with packaging design firms. 
There is sufficient pressure inherent in producing ad- 
vertising, marketing and merchandising plans. (In fact, 
it’s always a delicate situation to mention a fee to a 
client who is accustomed to a service predicated on 
the traditional agency commission.) And this type of 
work is seldom profitable for an agency, under any 
circumstances. 


However, each advertising firm that prides itself on 
the thoroughness of its service cannot afford to ignore 
the importance of packaging. 


If this area is weak, the entire marketing program is 
vulnerable. None of us in a competitive personal serv- 
ice business can jeopardize the success of a program 
by ignoring the function of the package in the mar- 
keting arena. 


Therefore, | suggested to my dinner companion if the 
design firms haven’t sold a specific corporation on a 
new package when it is desperately needed—then at 
least credit the visual minded agencies for an assist! 


CASE HISTORY 


Background: For over a decade the Dean Milk Com- 
pany has promoted one sustaining theme—“Country 
Charm” Dairy Products, All basic advertising carries 
tranquil landscapes that visually express “Country 


Charm.” 


Problem: To re-design carton and integrate country 


charm visual advertising theme into package. 


Solution: By using nostalgic lettering, the old fashioned 
freezer, an antique art glass dish with the taste-appeal 
of color photography a design was organized to give 


the proper “personality” to the product. 


Art Director: Leonard 8. Rubenstein, Clinton E. 
Frank, Inc. 


Artist: (Photographer): A, George Miller 


Still Life: Hoover-Kern Studios (Charles Peters ) 
Packaging Consultant: Charles Akers 


Lithographed 4 colors by Ferguson and Lander Box 


Company 
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This series for Labatt’s Canadian Brewery 
by Lester Beall 

is an example of a packaging program 

for new and existing products, 





packaging design at the: 


INDEPENDENT GRAPHIC 
DESIGN GROUP 


Lester Beall 
Lester Beall Associates 
Brookfield Center, Conn. 


More and more corporations are intensifying their at- 
tention to packaging and packaging development pro- 
grams. In many companies, package design commit- 
tees or internal package design departments have been 
set up. These men often require and seek the counsel 
of independent design groups. There are a number of 
reasons. One is the desirability of acquiring fresh 
points of view from proven specialists with diverse 
experience. Another is that daily problems, primarily 
of a mechanical nature, often so thoroughly confine 
the working time of the internal staff that it is impos- 
sible for them to add packaging development pro- 
grams to their already heavy schedule. 


TWO AVENUES OF ENTRY 


The independent graphic design group is inducted 
into package design problems through two basic ave- 
nues: (1) through its part in the implementation of 
an over-all corporate identity program, which usually 
includes a number of packaging projects, and (2) 
through specific packaging assignments brought about 
by the introduction of new products o7 the revising 
of existing products. 


IDENTIFICATION PROGRAMS 


Package design as a part of a corporate identity pro- 
gram is graphically dependent upon the development 
of the corporate look or character usually involving a 
symbol and a corporate color as basic factors. How- 
ever, it is not a valid belief to assume that the mere 
application of the trademark and corporate color to 
packaging is sufficient to efficiently project the cor- 
porate character or to meet the marketing needs of the 
products packaged. Here the designer, using the cor- 
porate color and trademark, also introduces a basic 
concept tnat: (1) achieves in itself a recognizable 
corporate identity exclusive of the trademark and 
color and (2) answers the marketing problems that the 
designer has carefully studied and analyzed to define 
the requirements and “living conditions” of the pack- 
ages in their various environments. In this way, the 
finished package design will achieve maximum results 
both in terms of corporate identity and increased and 
sustained sales. 
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An example of a package promotion piece by Lester Beall 
for Torrington Manufacturing Company. The corporate 
look and colors are employed 


Designed by Lester Beall for Titeflex Corporation as a 
part of a corporate identification program. The corporate 
color and symbol are employed in a manner to closely tie 
in the company’s visual personality and to meet exactin 
marketing requirements. 
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DEVELOPMENT STAGES FOR A NEW PACKAGE 
In developing packaging designs, whether a part of a 
corporate identity program or a specific packaging as- 
signment, the procedure is basically the same. 

Step one— study 

Orientation and study occupy the first period in the 
designer's approach to the project. A personal ex- 
posure of the designer to all of the packaging prob- 
lems is important. This includes environmental selling 
factors, packaging materials, package handling prob- 
lems, marketing and merchandising systems. 





Step two—graphic ideas 

The purpose of the study is to build up a sufficient 
background for the designer so that he can “intui- 
tively” translate requirements into specific graphic 
answers to the situation. Emphasis on thinking in the 
study stage will help eliminate the all too common 
endless generation of sketches which add up merely 
as doodling. 





Step three—dummies 

A careful appraisal of a selected number of sketches 
which reflect the designer’s understanding of the prob- 
lem will result in the early projection of full-sized 
three-dimensional dummies. The study of projected 
ideas in three-dimensions will determine which of 
the ideas best lend themselves to practical final 
answers. 

If the creative thinking in developing the specific pack- 
age has been directed in concert with all the “con- 
ditioning factors,” the resultant design should be so 
tightly conceived that no additions or subtractions 
could contribute anything more in terms of meeting 
its marketing function. 


ROLE OF THE DESIGN DIRECTOR 


In the smaller independent design group, the design 
director or the designer who is assuming the major 
role in the development of the program would most 
certainly be the same man to work in the field devel- 
oping the initial study. He would also be the major 
contact with the client. Because of his direct ex- 
posure to all of the problems attending the project, 
he would initiate the basic graphic designs. These in 
turn would then be developed by staff members who 
might also contribute design thinking to the project. 


BETTER USE OF OUTSIDE TALENT 


With the advent of package design committees and 
package design departments, corporations are making 
more and better use of independent designers. Com- 
pany men who are knowledgeable about design and 
designers know where to go for the type of talent and 
thinking required by a particular job. They are also 
well equipped to work with the independent design 
group, contributing pertinent information and guid- 
ance. 
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Dave Chapman 
President 

Dave Chapman, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Photo by Joe Sterling 


packaging design at the: 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN ORGANIZATION 


Many of our leading offices of industrial design, so often identified primarily with 
product design, are actively and aggressively engaged in a collateral practice of 
packaging and graphic design. As a matter of record, a number of substantial and 
successful industrial designers find packaging very important and, in a few cases, the 
most important part of their practice in terms of income and manpower requirements. 


In view of the many sources to which a producer might turn for counsel and assist- 
ance in packaging—graphic designers, packaging designers, art services, “free de- 
sign” service by printing or material producers—it is interesting to examine the 
reasons for the industrial designer’s success in the field. 


It would, indeed, be presumptuous for me to allege that we—industrial designers— 
approach a problem of packaging in some secret, singular way that marks our re- 
sults as special and different from that of other capable, creative designers. But 
the fact that the spectrum or design is very broad and approach to one problem 
of design may represent any one of a number of attitudes toward that problem. 


The industrial designer has quite a specialized and professional discipline. Aside 
from inherent values of creativity and good taste, without which he may not sur- 
vive, he must train himself to look beyond the drawing board, to understand and 
deal with factors more basic than artistic skills alone. He works to understand and 
deal with problems of people and markets, materials and processes. 


By virtue of this particular orientation to the design process, the industrial design- 
er generally launches a packaging design study from the position of the diagnosti- 
cian—seeking to clarify what the basic problem really is in any consumer-supplier 
design situation even before entering the creative stage. 


This seems to be so simple a statement as to appear a banality. But it bears some 
emphasis and examination because it is so very basic. It seems too many spend too 
much time trying to find answers to problems, when, in fact, a more fruitful use of 
time and skill should be turned to find out what IS the basic issue, the basic func- 
tion, the basic relationship which is involved in a design situation. 


In this respect, the basic principles of creative product, packaging and even archi- 
tectural design are the same. Handsomeness, visual appeal, uniqueness are only 
one area of design and can often be achieved by craftsmanship alone. Creative design, 
however, is built on a more secure foundation of clearly defined purpose. 


What must a package do for the consumer, the merchant, the supplier, the ship- 
ping department, the store clerk? How does any one package relate to a manufac- 
turer's line, his reputation, his advertising and PR program, his competitive posi- 
tion in the merchandising arena? What new materials and concepts can be brought 
into play to make the packaging-merchandising plan more effectual? These are ques- 
tions an industrial engineer might ask before work begins at drawing board levels. 


| am, | believe, pointing out that the highest level of professional practice is be- 
yond doubt, one of diagnosis. And diagnosis implies a critical examination of real 
and emotional factors and formulation of a clear statement of issues before seek- 
ing effective visual solutions for conference room use. Only rarely is the basic 
problem clearly defined by industry when a packaging program is contemplated. 
While the statement of the problem must be drawn from the field, the industrial 
designer finds himself acting as a catalyst in bringing it to the surface. 


There are an infinite number of graphic design solutions to any problem posed in 
industry. But it is important to realize that the variation in problems is equally in- 
finite—and an effective, useful design program requires thorough study of both. 
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packaging design at the: 


PACKAGING DESIGN 
ORGANIZATION 


Walter Landor 
President 
Walter Landor & Associates 


San Francisco, Calif. 


In this era of ever-growing product similarity, pack- 
age design becomes the dominant element in creating 
a powerful brand image. To make a stronger impres- 
sion through compelling package design, more and 
more manufacturers are turning to the independent 
packaging design group—a team of design experts 
with a reservoir of specialized talent and the inde- 
pendence of position to explore objectively all ave- 
nues of packaging creativity. 


Essentially, many leading industrial design firms oper- 
ate this way: a client commissions the group for a 
specific design project; pre-design research is launched 
by either the client or the design organization to point 
the way to possible solutions; design development is 
begun with a number of approaches until a final selec- 
tion is made; then follow-through begins, and often 
some post-design research is conducted. 


For example: at the Landor Organization designers 
and researchers work together as a team in stimu- 
lating and evaluating consumer response to package 
design. This research is conducted furthermore, all 
through the design development process. Team activ- 
ity often contributes to either preliminary research or 
post-design test marketing done by a research organ- 
ization. 


CONSUMER RESPONSE STUDIED 


Consumer response to package design is studied by 
designers and researchers in a controlled laboratory 
supermarket located in our studios, and followed up 
with continuing series of panel sessions also held in 
the studios. 


Another major approach to package design is revealed 
in the number of fully detailed, realistically executed 
design approaches shown in initial client conferences 
and used in consumer testing. Many valid design 
directions must be “realized” in order to arrive at the 
best possible solution. 


Structurally speaking, our organization is lean com- 
pared to other industrial design groups, in that it has 
fewer staff members who do not contribute directly to 
the client’s design problem. The roster includes no 
account representatives, for instance, and designers 
carry on the client contact work. 
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Waiter Landor confers 
with a staff member on a 


design problem, 


Stimulus to creativity is 
provided by frequent 
get-togethers of staff 
members in which little- 
known areas of art 

are explored. 

Here Kenneth Edwards, 
specialist in 
pre-Columbian art, 
discusses his collection 
of early Mexican clay 


figures. 
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designer-researcher 
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Consumer panel sessions 
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packaging design at the: 
MATERIAL PRODUCER 


James Birnie 

General Director Styling & Design 
Reynolds Metal Company 
Richmond, Va. 


Every company that has a product to sell must pre- 
sent it to the purchaser in its most attractive form. 
It would be difficult indeed to interest a prospect in 
a product that he had never seen and which could 
only be presented in a word description. 


A package is no exception to this rule. The package 
supplier, whether he be a printer, a material producer, 
or a combination of both, must be in a position to 
compete for orders with graphic examples of ideas 
and materials. 


A package is, through necessity, a tailored item, de- 
signed for a particular product of a particular com- 
pany. It is logical then that a packaging company 
have a package design department for reasons of both 
economy and expediency. Here the quality of presen- 
tation is especially important too, particularly where 
there are technical problems involved either in the 
material itself or the printing process. 


Naturally all packaging salesmen are out after orders. 
They have found that the use of good designs and 
renderings are a big help in getting these orders. The 
better their company design department, the better 
chance they have against competition. 


Within the company the design department is a sales 
service group, furnishing the salesmen with additional 
ammunition in the form of interest provoking sketches. 
The salesmen’s design requests will vary all the way 
from a simple package adaptation to a complete project 
involving the design of a whole line of items. 


The design department of any reputable company must 
be staffed with qualified and experienced designers: 
men and women who not only have an excellent art 
background, but who are well versed in merchandis- 
ing, materials, and in printing processes. 


In a recent national survey made on designers’ sal- 
aries, it was established that company designers 
earned on an average as much as their counterparts 
in the independent studios. Many supplier designers 
spend a great deal of time with customers; some as 
much as 50% in meeting with the customer's purchas- 
ing, sales, advertising and merchandising groups. At 
other times the customers send interested personnel 
to the supplier’s headquarters for similar meetings. 
Many supplier companies maintain additional design 
studios in different sections of the country. These 
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studios are staffed by one or more men who further 
supplement the liaison activities between design de- 
partment and customer. 


The subject of a “free design service” by suppliers has 
often been raised. | personally don’t believe the free 
aspect is of any importance whatsoever. On many oc- 
casions supplier designers have been called in to 
revise jobs that the customer had originally paid many 
thousands of dollars for. By the same token, | am sure 
this procedure has been reversed and the independent 
designer has revised jobs that were originally free. 
The majority of packaging buyers are not bargain 
hunters. They are down to earth, sound businessmen 
who insist on the same quality in the design of their 
package as in the contents. 


Some suppliers charge for the designs which they 
furnish, others do not. But in the final analysis, free or 
otherwise, it is an additional service that aggressive 
companies render to their customers. Based on the 
increasing number of suppliers who are either adding 
design departments or increasing their existing staffs, 
the service must be mutually beneficial. 


Supplier design departments will vary in size from 
one to well over 100 people. They all have pretty much 
the same function—in greater or lesser degree—to sell 
a product or a service. Very few if any of them are 
interested in selling design as such. 


Some of these studios encourage the creative men to 
establish a design in crayon form only, letting the 
renderers do the comprehensives. Others prefer hav- 
ing each man do the complete job. The larger studios 
use flexichromes and/or silk screen reproductions for 
their presentations, either of which necessitates the 
use of photography. These additional activities, of 
course, add more specialists to the staff. Some sup- 
pliers have complete packaging testing labs, both 
visual and technical. All of these facilities are avail- 
able to the designer for the benefit of the customer. 
It becomes obvious then that the trained and imagin- 
ative designer with such material, information and 
opportunities for collaboration at his disposal, is in 
position to do an outstanding package design job. 


The development of new materials and the combina- 
tion of materials has been an important factor in the 
phenomenal growth of the packaging industry. The 
material suppliers have gambled the money, time 
and effort necessary to perfect these materials and 
introduce them to the market. The material suppliers 
have also made available, through their design stu- 
dios, the design and art techniques necessary to turn 
these materials into packages with a selling impact. 
These materials and techniques are available to all 
designers and the whole profession has benefited be- 
cause of them. 
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packaging design at the: 
PRINTER 


Steven Stratt 

Director of Package Merchandising 
Lord Baltimore Press 

New York, N.Y. 


As packaging design becomes more sophisticated, the 
demands on the printer become greater—and fortu- 
nately printing procedures are developing so that they 
constantly have more to offer. For best results, the 
printer of packaging should keep the designer thor- 
oughly informed and the designer should see to it 
that he is so informed. 

Of the major processes available—letterpress, offset, 
gravure—one is generally best for the job at hand. 
The decision should be based on an impartial evalua- 
tion in which the printer, the designer, and the client 
participate. Prior to such times of decision, the de- 
signer owes it to himself to learn generally what these 
processes can do. He will find the progressive pack- 
aging printer ready to welcome him to a thorough view 
of his operation. The program may work best, and with 
the least effort, if the designer does his investigating 
at a plant where all of the major processes are used. 
Many designers have visited plants to study procedures 
and the client has been the ultimate beneficiary of the 
knowledge gained from these visits. 


Recently a rather unrelated line of two-color tea car- 
tons was converted to full color with appetizing pic- 
tures of steaming cups and tinkling glasses, retaining 
distinctive background for identification, in a combi- 
nation run at no extra cost. This was made possible 
by the planned use of the latest multi-color equipment 
—in this case five and six-color offset presses. 


The printer, too, can and should keep the designer 
apprised of the latest in materials. In the case cited 
above, a transition was made from a gray-back board 
to a newly developed “food board” with a double clay- 
coated printing surface and an attractive light colored 
back of virgin material, again at no extra cost because 
of an entirely practical caliper reduction. 


The designer of packages will find other facilities avail- 
able to him at many printers; finishing processes, in- 
Cluding newly introduced high gloss coatings for both 
frozen foods and dry products; embossing; gold stamp- 
ing; a complete line of materials to choose from; and 
a designers service bureau. 


The designer who takes advantage of all the facilities 
available at modern packaging printers is opening the 
door to better packaging design. 








New design for Eagle Mirado pencil carton by Raymond 
Loewy Associates employs new “fllip-top” box style 
developed by Lord Baltimore Press. 
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packaging design at the: 
PACKAGING MANUFACTURER 


Cameron Clark, Jr. 
Vice President and General Manager 
Warner Brothers Packaging Division 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Some of the designs presented to Cointreau Limited for 
an all-year gift packaging program. Designer: Edward C. 
Kozlowski, director of package deveopment, Warner 


Brothers Company. 


Cointreau’s final decision on the all-year gift program. 


Right: total packaging design program created 
for Airquipt. 


Design today has become an important selling tool for 
most packaging manufacturers—whether they special- 
ize in glass containers, corks, bags or boxes. Reason: 
as standards of production quality and sales service 
grow more uniform among American manufacturers, 
design is coming to stand as the vital point of com- 
petitive difference. 

This also is something which the client is looking for. 
He, too, knows that the difference between ordinary 
and superior package design can make an important 
and profitable difference in his end product’s sales. 


Thus, design itself and the technique of selling it com- 
prise today’s best tool for the packaging manufacturer 
to penetrate sales resistance. Acknowledging this fact, 
how good is the industry’s effort? No general answer is 
possible, but in too many cases the client receives de- 
signing help which is superficial—in the nature of 
decoration rather than a confidence-inspiring recom- 
mendation based on thorough manufacturer under- 
standing of the client’s TOTAL IMAGE. 


At Warner’s the study of “total image,” followed by its 
dramatization through the highest design standards, 
is an operational function on the same level of impor- 
tance as production and sales. The division charged 
with the responsibility is titled Package Development. 
Through research, development and design, its goal of 
course is to produce a package that ships, attracts, 
communicates and sells. Beyond this, however, it seeks 
to project through the graphics of the package itself 
an image of client quality and client uniqueness which 
will rub off not only on the product inside but on all 
the client’s other products as well—and on the client 
himself, to his customers, suppliers, stockholders and 
the public in general. As Warner’s sees it, the package 
must not content itself with being functionally right 
for the product. While this is the first consideration, 
equally important is that the package speak well and 
distinctively for the maker, which it can only do if it 
embodies the highest order of design aesthetics. 
This philosophy means that the package must be con- 
sidered both as a means of serving and selling the 
product and as an end in itself. These two purposes 
can often seem to work against each other. To har- 
monize them, so that both goals are achieved without 
short-changing either interest, requires a program of 
Total Commitment to Total Image. The following is 
the core of such a program: 


(1) Management must recognize that package devel- 
opment is a prime interest, one which must not take 
second place to anything. 


(2) The design director must be more than a pure de- 
signer. He must understand research and development 
as well; must be able to see that these elements are 
not foreign to good design but often the key to it; must 
be capable of grasping this whole and producing a 
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design solution in which each element is given its 
proper weight. 

(3) The design function must be given direct contact 
with the client. By hearing about the problem from 
the horse’s mouth, the designer will understand it bet- 
ter and, in the end, solve it better. He should, where 
possible, also present the final design to the customer. 
A close client-designer relationship can eliminate many 
design wastes and dollar wastes. 

(4) Management must accept the fact that the right 
packaging answer cannot always be achieved solely 
through its own particular production facilities; and 
must be prepared to incorporate other methods and 
materials where needed. Such objectivity rarely jeop- 
ardizes a client relationship. Instead, it creates the 
kind of confidence which often cements the relation- 
ship more closely. 

(5) The client should be given a total plan. The “total 
image” may begin with a package, but it should be car- 
ried out everywhere: in such graphic areas as letter- 
heads, business forms, announcement cards, trucks, 
signs, etc. Design should start with this end in view. 
At first, the client may say he isn’t interested, but he 
rarely ends up that way. 

(6) Research must play a role in the design function. 
Before starting work, the designer must know the 
client’s in-plant manufacturing conditions, shipping re- 
quirements, storage facilities, loading and unloading, 
shelf life, light conditions, retailer and consumer han- 
dling. He should also know the client’s market plan 
for the product and such psychological and sociologi- 
cal factors as the product’s consumer image and the 
type of consumer to which it appeals and does not 
appeal. 

(1) Management must itself be research-minded. The 
design function needs the stimulation and opportunity 
of new methods and techniques of construction and 
production. 

(8) Management must teach the rudiments of design 
to technical people, or hire design-minded technicians 
in the first place. The traditional “war of the special- 
ists’”—designers in one camp, production people in the 
other—is expensive, time-wasting, bad for morale, de- 
structive of client interests. There should be one 
group, not two, in the sense that each kind of special- 
ist should know enough about the other’s problem to 
be practical about it in his work. 

A plan of this kind is a full answer to the client who is 
looking, as most are, not just for goods and services 
but for ideas. A manufacturer who follows such a 
plan can demonstrably offer a client full opportunity 
to get the most for his packaging dollar. In the com- 
petitive struggle, such a total commitment to “total 
image” is more and more becoming the kind of pack- 
aging value which clients expect, want, get and suc- 
ceed with. 
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packaging design: 
RESEARCH WITHIN 
THE COMPANY 


Domenico Mortellito 

Design Advisor 

E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Wilmington, Del. 


At Du Pont our packaging design efforts are directed 
into two areas—packages for Du Pont products, which 
are created by the design group in the advertising de- 
partment, and packages for Du Pont customers who 
use Du Pont packaging materials, which are developed 
by the design group in the Film Department’s market 
development and customers service laboratory at 
Chestnut Run, Del. 


Depending upon the product to be packaged and the 
wishes of the client (internal or outside customer), de- 
signers in our two groups furnish sketches and often 
completed packages holding the client’s product. The 
package is carefully constructed with the requirements 
of his wrapping machinery in mind, so that it can 
either fit directly into his present packaging operation 
or run with only slight adjustment to his machinery. 
However, in our design work dene for our packaging 
material customers—the work done at Chestnut Run— 
we prefer to show the direction a package might take 
rather than doing the entire job of the package design- 
er. We usually suggest that our designs be considered 
only as ideas that furnish a basis for discussing new 
packaging approaches with package designers whom 
the customer might engage. 


Our approach to design research depends upon the 
product, the type of package, and the type of market 
in which the product may be sold—and, most impor- 
tant, what we need to know about the package. As an 
example, Du Pont recently conducted a research proj- 
ect on an important food product. We wanted to know 
what type of package appealed most to the shopper, 
so our researchers put the same food product in two 
different types of packages, displayed them in similar 
fashion, and then recorded which sold the most. 


Many factors influence a package design’s success. 
Among those inside the store are the method in which 
it is displayed, the flow of shopper traffic past the point 
where it is sold, the type of retail outlet (self-service 
or not), and the amount of time that a shopper spends 
in deciding the purchase. In addition, other factors 
such as the method of product distribution and its 
shipping conditions are also important. 


The Film Department has a staff of researchers who 
evaluate consumer actions and attitudes. They are 
continually conducting a variety of projects that range 
from such ambitious ones as the shopper survey of 








buying habits in the supermarket, done every five years, 
to such individual market tests as described earlier. 


In the Advertising Department, another group explores 
advertising research, finding out how best to establish 
company identity with Du Pont products. This centers 
on the visual impact of the package and trademark 
more than on structural details of the package. 


In the Film Department and Advertising Department 
research groups, the main concern is with a practical 
approach to research in marketing. This can range 
from shopper interviews to store audits—where the 
movement of a product is checked, sometimes com- 
paring results from a number of stores. Two main 
types of shopper interviews are conducted—personal 
interviews and mail interviews conducted with nation- 
wide consumer panels. The answers give designers a 
group of concrete facts on which they base their de- 
velopment work. The approach is a straightforward one 
which seeks the characteristics of the marketplace, the 
consumer, and the package, rather than exploring 
theoretical or subjective areas. 


We believe that the results of package merchandising 
research can be useful at many points along the road 
of designing an effective package. One of the purposes 
of a package, obviously, is to make the product sell, 
and the purpose of merchandising research is to find 
out if the package design is fulfilling this function—so 
the two are linked closely all along the way. 


Actually, research many times discloses trends in mer- 
chandising that become quite important to the pack- 
ager—principles on which they may base their entire 
package thinking in a particular field. 


Self-service is one of the most significant examples be- 
cause the package itself must sell the product. Now 
that the principle of self-service is well established, 
the designing of packages for this market has become 
a highly specialized art. Careful merchandising re- 
search (such as the Du Pont study of consumer buy- 
ing habits) has helped document the characteristics of 
this market and has become vitally important in de- 
veloping effective packaging for this field. 


The availability of merchandising research facilities at 
a company level are important now and will continue to 
grow in importance. As a manufacturer’s products 
grow more diversified, his packaging becomes all the 
more important, and hence, it becomes increasingly 
vital to know what makes a package sell. Packaging 
research and design must work hand in hand, ideally 
under one roof, to create the effective packages which 
sell best. 


Because research and design are continually becoming 
more dependent upon each other, | think it is vital 
that the research function be made available to design 
people at the company level. 


E,. A. Adams 
Director 


The Art Center School 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








packaging design at the: 
DESIGN SCHOOL 





Mary Sheridan, vice president of Frank Gianninoto & 


Associates, is head of Packaging Design at The Art Center 
School. She is shown in a recent class session criticizing a 
student’s preliminary approaches to packaging for a bottled 
product. 


At the Art Center School we have long recognized the 
importance of the new and most promising profession 
of packaging design. We grant a degree of full train- 
ing and completion of requirements for a major in this 
subject. This training includes courses involving de- 
sign, package engineering, lettering, typography, print- 
ing and photography. They are all vital elements in 
the consideration, development and production of good 
packaging. 


Packaging has become an essential requirement in the 
selling of almost everything. Time was when we could 
walk into a store and purchase a nickel’s worth of this 
or a dime’s worth of that—but no more. Today the 
quantity and perhaps the quality of what we buy is 
almost always dictated by the package it comes in. 
What’s more, the package often is the reason we buy 
one brand rather than another. 


First of all, we believe that a good packaging designer 
must be a good artist. He must like to draw; he must 
learn to draw well and he must draw a great deal. He 
must enjoy and understand and be able to perform in 
all branches of the graphics field. 


But no longer is artistic ability the most important 
element in the packaging designer’s make-up. If | had 
to define what the most important element is | would 
say it is a form of psychology. In the profession it is 
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- SARDINES 


SARDINES 


Pictured above is a new form of design for Norwegian 
sardines, Packaging design students at The Art Center 
School do research with agencies and manufacturers on 


function and sales appeal. 


Finishing a model for a label change. Detailed research 
and study of marketing and sales problems always precede 


actual “wrist work” on packaging design. 


Function is primary consideration of package design. The 
package on the opposite page, is for vinyl glue. The de- 


sign emanates neatness, accessibility and appeal. 





called product-relatedness. It means a real, personal 
feeling for the product, a desire to know the product 
so well that the best kind of package will result. It is 
another form of the word “spook,” a term we have long 
applied to the unknown quantity which makes any de- 
signer a good one. 


There is a growing demand for better training and 
broader training in that part of design education which 
adds business administration and executive thinking 
to the qualities of the artist-designer. 


Toward this end we are expanding our general studies 
program in packaging design, with more activity in 
psychology, in marketing analysis, in merchandising 
methods, in public speaking and in good English com- 
position. One of the very important requirements of a 
packaging designer is the ability to sell good design to 
management. He must be able to sell management on 
what is needed, objectively without reliance either on 
his own personal preferences or those of the client. 


Above all, we are doing everything we can to increase 
the student-designer’s ability and orderliness in think- 
ing through the problem before finally attacking it on 
paper. 


Miss Mary Sheridan, vice president of Frank Gianninoto 
& Associates, who heads the Art Center Packaging De- 
sign training, and J. Chris Smith, owner of his own well- 
known design organization, who also is a member of 
our packaging instruction staff, have definite ideas on 
the need for this particular kind of ability. 


They estimate that about 70% of the packaging design- 
er's time is spent in research and thought-process, in 
thinking through the design problem; about 20% is 
spent in the actual “wrist work” of designing the pack- 
age; and the remaining 10% in selling the design to 
management. 


Nowhere else does the field of materials offer so much 
with which to work. Package materials are apace with 
or ahead of their full utilization in design. The future 
holds great promise in this area. The value of shelf 
space, the stiff requirements of self-service and the 
split-second timing of package sales make continuing 
demands on the packaging designer. 


The world we live in is becoming a packaged world. 
The world of tomorrow will be even more so—with 
packages for everything from sardines to satellites. 


The successful packaging designer for that world will 
be one with a love for and a sound ability in graphics 
and basic art, in merchandising and customer motiva- 
tion. He will have to be adept at business administra- 
tion—a person with personality and self-confidence, 
with the “spook” for making the package an integral 
part of the product itself. 
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packaging design: 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 
TECHNOLOGY 





Donald Deskey 

President 

Donald Deskey Associates Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 








Expanded polystyrene in 6-10 Id, density, used as decorative 
flower pot. Color pellets added. Material permits retention 
of adequate moisture to promote growth of bulb, while 
porosity allows soil breathing. Designed for M. Van 
Waveren & Sons, Inc, by Donald Deskey Associates, Inc. 
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In packaging today greater emphasis is being placed 
on new materials, new packaging concepts and con- 
tinued improvement in packaging for consumer use, 
at the expense of basic and utilitarian techniques 
which were frozen in their development by packaging 
manufacturers years ago. In addition, automation, in- 
creasing everywhere in industry, will bring further 
radical changes in the manufacturing of packages 
from varied materials. This, in turn, will lead to great 
advancement in the design of packages from an ap- 
pearance as well as a functional point of view. 


TRADITIONAL LIMITATIONS 


At the present time existing packaging manufacturing 
equipment imposes limitations on the industrial de- 
signer who proposes certain packaging concepts (to 
meet his client’s objectives) which do not necessarily 
fall in line with standard manufacturing procedures. 
And yet, as industrial designers, we are imbued with 
the idea that no matter how complicated or difficult 
the engineering solution, if there is a better way to 
design a package in terms of consumer convenience 
or preferences, it will eventually come into being. (For 
example: it took years before the objection of “pro- 
hibitive costs” on aerosol cans and blown plastic 
bottles was finally resolved so that these innovations 


could reach dealers’ shelves and consumers.) 


Most of the packages as they exist today have been de- 
signed to be made with current manufacturing tech- 
niques on machines now in operation. But perhaps 
packages which are truly conceived in terms of con- 
sumer preference (easy to buy, store, open, dispense, 
reclose, dispose of) and dealer requirements (con- 
venient to stack, stock, display, identify, price mark) 
should wholly disregard current manufacturing proc- 
esses. Even where increased manufacturing costs oc- 
cur, due to the amortization of new manufacturing 
equipment, it is our opinion that competition will force 
leading manufacturers to re-examine their position of 
controlling the rate of obsolescence of machinery and 
equipment, and will eventually lead to the replacement 
of that equipment. Innovation is no respecter of cap- 
ital investment. 


FUTURE AUTOMATIC PACKAGING PROCESSES 


Even if we had access to all the developments under- 
way in the field of packaging materials and technology, 
it would be difficult to foretell what continuing re- 
search and development will produce in plastics, paper, 
paperboard, metals, glass. Every six months changes 
become apparent in almost every field. Packages are 
already being produced from basic materials such as 
paper and foil laminates or plastic sheeting at the point 
of processing the product, and at this point of the in- 
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Complete Van Waveren package for store display and 
in-home use of Giant Amaryllis bulb. Expanded polystyrene 
flower pot provides shelf impact in supermarket, home 
decoration and re-use; open-top plastic dome enables bulb 
to sprout in shipment; gold foil laminated soil-retaining 


ring; descriptive booklet and display piece for nomenclature, 





























































line operation the greatest changes of all will occur. 


Machines have long been able to fill, close and label 
in one in-line operation; soon the entire package may 
be printed, formed, and packed at processing point. 
Boxes, cans, bottles, jars, tubes and possibly cartons 
now produced in outside plants for shipment to the 
food, drug, oil or soft goods industries will in time 
give way to the production of the packaging unit by 
high speed machines and equipment integrated into 
the present production line. Automatic in-line pack- 
aging methods will replace the present waste of ship- 
ping millions of cubic feet of air in empty containers 
from packaging plant to the manufacturer. This is in 
contrast to present methods of procuring existing 
standard materials, problems of scheduling, ordering, 
inventory, materials handling and other elements that 
complicate present manufacturing processes. 


Obviously, traditional and standard materials will not 
be completely replaced, and certainly not in the fore- 
seeable future. But the diversification programs, mer- 
gers and reorganization plans of many companies re- 
veal progressively-minded management fully alert to 
these possible changes in the area of packaging. One 
major manufacturer said recently: “Twenty per cent of 
the products we make today were unknown five years 
ago and it is my guess that 80% of our output 10 years 
from now will be in lines that are unknown now.” 


The phenomenal growth of the frozen food industry has 
already introduced new packaging forms and materials 
and further developments in the irradiation of foods, 
for example, may bring about additional revolutionary 
changes. It is reasonable to guess that there will be 
fewer and fewer preparations of food within the home 
or restaurant through packaging innovations and crea- 
tive solutions to food storage problems. Basic changes 
are now gaining momentum in the transference of 
foods from processing plants to stores and then to 
home freezers or refrigerators. 


POLYETHYLENE PROGRESS 


The blown plastic bottle mentioned earlier in this 
article demonstrates the progress that has been made 
in new packaging ideas. 


The development of polyethylene during World War II 
opened up a new field for the packaging of corrosive 
chemicals. As well as being compatible to these chem- 
icals, this plastic material lent itself to the manufac- 
turing of packages in diversified forms. Of specific 
interest was the blowing of polyethylene into bottles 
similar to glass containers. 


At first this material’s relatively high cost, together 
with the complicated and slow bottle-blowing equip- 
ment available at the time, restricted the use of poly- 
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ethylene bottles to premium packaging which could 
well afford the additional cost of the bottle. Further- 
more, due to an involved patent situation, the manu- 
facture of these containers was limited to one to two 
suppliers. But in the following 15 years we saw many 
things happen to the blown plastic bottle, most im- 
portant of all—the decreasing cost of the basic ma- 
terial vs. the increasing costs of materials for com- 
petitive packaging, such as glass, metal, paper. 


Polyethylene, from the olefin family of plastics, now 
is joined by some new members of the family: linear 
polyethylene and polypropylene. These new plastics 
increase the scope of packaging and the manufactur- 
ing facility for many packaging requirements. Original- 
ly, the polyethylene bottle, after being blown in a mold, 
required numerous finishing operations before it was 
ready for packaging use. These included: reaming of 
the finish, cut-off of the finish, removal of the flash at 
the bottom of the bottle. Today, with new and high 
speed equipment, these bottles leave the machine 
ready for filling and capping. In addition, where bot- 
tle sizes were restricted to approximately eight ounces 
for practical cost purposes, they have now been ex- 
panded to gallon size containers. Of specific interest 
to the designer is the fact that this material and manu- 
facturing process now permits the adaptation of de- 
sign ideas which would not be economically possible 
in glass containers. 


POLYSTYRENE PROGRESS 


Another interesting new development is the progress 
of expanded polystyrene from an insulation material 
often used to pack delicate instruments, to a decora- 
tive consumer product for use in the home. The method 
of molding this material from its initial pellet form into 
a package or a product provides great flexibility in the 
amount of material used, the color and the eventual 
surface treatment of the finished piece. For example: 
in a 2 or 3 lb. density, the material can be formed into 
a molded package for products difficult to ship. 


In a 6-10 Ib. density, plus added color pellets, the prod- 
uct takes on a decorative appearance, and is func- 
tional as well as attractive in the home. Example: The 
Van Waveren Amaryllis flower pot packages used as 
decorative pieces. 


The great hope for the future is that industrial design- 
ers are now being brought in at the inception of these 
new materials and processes, and therefore have a 
definite voice in the planning of equipment that will 
produce packages made from these new materials. 
Needless to say, this equipment is designed to permit 
the greatest design flexibility of package or product— 
so essential a part of the ever-changing merchandising 
pattern of today. 
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packaging design at the: 
RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 


William Capitman 

President 

Center for Research in Marketing Inc. 
Peekskill, N.Y. 


Marketing research in the packaging field has occupied 
a position of controversy in the last three years—which 
period of time marks its emergence as an important 
instrument in the design of marketable packaging. As 
research is used on an increasing scale more will be 
said both for and against it. Before the development 
of perceptual research, and skillful application of psy- 
chological and sociological techniques, designers had 
good cause to find fault with the research approach to 
the solution of their problems. They were beset with 
mechanical interpretations of findings based on me- 
chanical “laboratory” devices. 


Actually, those marketing people who believe, even at 
this point, that there is such a thing as a research ap- 
proach to the solution of design problems are wrong. 
Research can and should be used only as one of the 
methods that the designer employs to produce a better 
design. How effective research can be in this way 
depends on two factors: (1) the research itself, (2) the 
skill and sensitivity with which the designer uses the 
research. 


Most properly, research ought to be employed at the 
very beginning of a design assignment. Thousands of 
dollars can be saved for the client by knowing the 
market before the design work starts. Not only does 
intelligent research avoid errors in judgment about the 
design, but almost more importantly, it provides the 
designer with a rich background of association, and of 
product meanings that will lead him away from stereo- 
typed symbolism in regard to status, imparct, etc. 


While pre-design research is ideal, research can still 
be immensely useful at subsequent stages in a de- 
sign problem. Many of our studies, for example, have 
dealt with one element of the design, color, logo, 
choice of copy lines, openings, etc. Fascinating studies 
have been done on trade figures which the designer 
was asked to modernize or on newly developed trade 
figures. In some cases, research showed that ap- 
parently old-fashioned, poorly drawn figures had 
created large reservoirs of popularity for the products 
they represented and through the research findings 
the designer was able to know which were the endear- 
ing qualities possessed by these figures and to stylize 
them without losing the essential personality. Other 
times research has been used to determine what were 
the most wanted qualities in the package and then the 
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Laboratory device is simple slide tachistoscope. But 
test is complex involving romantic color picture of 
Venice, advertisement for canned tuna and actual can 
of tuna, 

This five-year-old has decided views on chocolate, 
animal symbolism, mother’s shopping habits, ete. 
Psychologist and respondent both wear earphones and 
hear conflicting word pairs as actual frozen food pack- 


ages appear at subliminal speeds in object tachistoscope. 








change in the figure, or the development of a totally 
new figure, was measured for effectiveness against 
these criteria. 


Simply to ask the consumer, for example: “Which 
trade character do you like best?” would hardly answer 
these questions. In a beer label the qualities about 
the figure that would make the beer drinker feel in 
empathy with the beer are hardly those which the fig- 
ure on a paint label should suggest. 


Finally, research is used to test the relative merits of 
various proposed designs. Here again, we must stress 
that if the package has not been previously researched 
to establish criteria which the most effective design 
will meet, the research is apt to be meaningless. But 
then, if a design has been executed without market- 
ing criteria, the design will probably be meaningless 
too. Designers should be on guard against research- 
ers who are willing to tell management which design 
is “best” without scientifically establishing what the 
best package must do. 


IMPROPER RESEARCH 


Perhaps one of the reasons that research and design 
have been at arms is that there is a tendency to keep 
research on a management level. This is particularly 
true in the large design studios, where research is apt 
to be used as a sales tool—a kind of guarantee to 
management that safeguards are being built into the 
job. Our most successful relationships with designers 
have been those where, called in at the inception of | 
the job, we worked in close cooperation with the de- 
signer. This included the man at the drafting table — 
who felt free to call our study directors and ask for 
further information or further interpretation of a re- 
port. We seldom hear discussion about research ham- 
pering creativity from the designers who have worked 
along with us in this way. On the contrary, they are 
more apt to be filled with excitement at the insights 
they obtained and at the taste and sensitivity revealed | 
by the average shopper who had been interviewed or 
had passed through our laboratories. 
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Designers take a great deal of time and trouble to 
learn allied skills and arts to develop their craft. No 
good designer would base his views on printing inks 
or color photography on his experiences some 10 years 
ago. Yet, designers who were once confronted by a 
set of meaningless statistics that purported to find 
their work unacceptable, believe that research is still 
being done on the same primitive and insensitive 





level. The designer who takes the trouble to learn the | 
newer methods of research, will find that research , 


and design can work together. 


Designers can find in research a deeper understand- 


ing of the complexities of the consumer mind, and 


will discover untapped potential for creativity. 
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packaging design: 


THE FUNCTION OF 
OPTICAL BRIGHTENERS 


G. B. Meyell 

Dyes Department 

4 wast ican Cyanamid Company 
New York, N. Y. 


The president of the company knows that selling is a 
prime function of the package. The sales vice presi- 
dent knows it. And almost better than anyone else, 
the package designer knows it. 


The three major influences upon packaging decisions 
have one common goal: to improve the sales effective- 
ness of a package at the point of purchase. 


To accomplish this objective, the packaging designer 
is concerned with matters of form as well as of func- 
tion, with the development of surface graphics care- 
fully planned to give the completed package a visual 
selling advantage over the competition. 


Equally important, and far more difficult to achieve, 
is the designer’s need to accomplish his goal while 
reducing, or maintaining, over-all packaging cost. 


Thus, the designer finds himself in a box. How to get 
out of it? That is, perhaps, the first question that the 
functioning designer must answer. 


Royal Dadmun of Royal Dadmun Associates, Inc., Bal- 
timire, proposes this functional solution: look for new 
developments, and use them. 


“It is surprising how often the careful designer, if he 
is aware of new developments and new opportunities, 
can save the client many times the cost of his service. 
And without compromising design and quality stand- 
ards,” says Mr. Dadmun. 


“There are many fields in which new developments 
and new techniques are available; properly utilized, 
they can make the job of the designer more effective, 
less difficult and just as economical.” 


Still, there seems to be growing discontent and dis- 
satisfaction with much contemporary packaging. Why? 


There is no simple, single answer. But a big factor 
only recently being recognized is the “white” lie— 
white that isn’t really white. 


Color is the most vital part of a package design. Color 
authority Howard Ketcham reports that his surveys 
prove that the package’s color is its first attraction. 
Moreover, color is remembered longest. 


“White is the most important color,” he says. “It 
conveys prestige, purity and freshness. And it affects 
all the colors it comes in contact with, even those 
printed on it.” 


Consider this common situation. The president of a 
company examines his competitor’s package and in- 
sists: “I can’t see why we can’t do better than this.” 
While dissatisfaction with his product or package is 
a traditional prerogative of a president, the reactions 
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should not be simply dismissed. It generally reflects 
a very real need. 


The designer? While he’s never satisfied, he doesn’t 
know why. He knows that he must work within the 
bounds of the material, processes and colors. 


Then there is always “client” dissatisfaction. 


Many designers realize that a white-white board pro- 
vides one of the best bases for colors, for contrast, 
for the quality of the white itself. 


A slightly gray board is cheaper, but a change occurs, 
from white-white to not-so-white. And somehow the 
package never looks as good as it did when the client 
approved it. The whiteness depth made the difference. 


A series of tests conducted by Howard Ketcham under- 
line the importance of the right white. 


Working with a range of colors, Mr. Ketcham created 
two sets of packages, identical in layout but vastly 
different in impact. In one set of packages, areas of 
color were surrounded by white-white, made possible 
because the board was treated with optical brightener. 
In the second set, the same color areas were sur- 
rounded yellowish-white untreated paperboard. 


The colors printed on board treated with optical bright- 
ener proved cleaner looking and gained greater atten- 
tion. On the untreated board the colors were duller 
and dimmed. 


In one test package the primary color was blue, se- 
lected for its connotation of strength and purity. On 
the white-white board, the intended fresh beauty was 
apparent. On the untreated surface, the blue came 
out lack-luster. 


In another test in the series, green was selected for 
its suggestion of calmness, sobriety, dependability. 
But on the treated board, there was noticeable graying 
in the lighter values, disturbing the intended serenity 
and distorting the impact of the design. 


There are two essential reasons why optical brighten- 
ers are an important new technological development 
for package designers: 


They produce a whiter paper or board more cheaply 
and improve the quality of color reproduction. 


The optical brightener transforms invisible ultra-violet 
rays into visible light in the blue-white range of the 
spectrum, thus counteracting the inherent yellowness 
of paper and paperboard, and making it appear whiter 
and brighter. 


Optical brighteners have been used for more than 
15 years for brightening paper in Europe. Ten 
years ago, they became common in soaps and deter- 
gents. And almost all white textile sold today has 
been treated at the mill with optical brightener. 


Why the lag for paper in the United States? Sheer 
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economics. Until 1956, the American paper industry a 
was hard put to keep up with soaring demand for its 
product. There was no spur to put money and man. 
power into improving it. But, since 1956, per capita 
consumption of paper and paperboard has been level. 
ing off, while production has been increasing. As a 
result, the industry has become aware of the need 
for competitive product advantages. 





The alert sales managers in the paper industry who 
have turned to optical brighteners to find those ad. 
vantages are already reaping rewards. The top prize. 
winning annual report and half of the honorable men. 
tion winners in the most recent competition sponsored 
by “Financial World” Magazine were printed on papers 
containing optical brighteners. Until recently, almost 
no optical brighteners were used on labels, boxboard 
or wrapping paper. Frequently, these are over-print 
varnished. The usual nitrocellulose varnish yellows 
the board; when such board is treated with an opti- 
cal brightener, the whiter white effect is screened out. 
This situation—of considerable importance to the de. 
signer of packaging—is rapidly changing. There now 
is an over-varnish compatible with brightener making 
it possible to include the brightener in both the board 
and the varnish; to obtain important whiteness, for 
itself and for color printed upon it, in a vast area of 
packaging. 


To the designer, the whole development of brighteners 

in the paper and board for packaging field promises 

vast benefits, if only because it brings him closer to 

true fidelity in reproducing his design on the mass: | 
produced package at reasonable cost. 


To the client of the packaging designer the impor 
tance of optical brighteners goes deeper. 


Surveys have shown that the average shopper now 
spends a great deal more time in the supermarket, to 
purchase only slightly more merchandise. The shop: 
per, in other words, spends more time—without being 
attracted to appreciably more packages. 


The same studies go on to reveal that some 78% of ' 
supermarket purchases are an unplanned emotional ' 
reaction. And color is not rational; it is emotional } 
and impulsive. 


“The whole trend is toward brightness, toward white- 
ness, toward clearer color and faithful reproduction,” 
says Milton Immermann, Walter Dorwin Teague Asso- 
ciates. “Even a slight variation in a color may alter the 
psychological impact that the package directs toward 
the consumer.” 





White-white papers and paperboards are making new 
and valuable contributions to all segments of the | 
packaging industry. The designer who knows how to 
achieve white is the designer who will create the pack 
age that sells. 
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ANACONDA ALUMINUM FOIL helps keep 
Ajax Cleanser dry, fast-flowing... fast-selling 


Ajax Cleanser lives near water—works in water gets 
carried by wet hands. So, the Celgate-Palmolive Co., 
New York, insists upon protective packaging for this fine- 


textured product that must be dry and free flowing. 


Lustour Corporation, St. Louis, prints the moisture-proof 


label, a lamination of aluminum foil and kraft paper. This 
label, which becomes an integral part of the canister, both 
keeps out moisture and stands up under wet handling. 


When you buy foil for packaging or printing, 
remember... every industry has one member who 
specializes in customer satisfaction 


ANACONDA ALUMINUM COMPANY ° 


GENERAL OFFICES, 


This colorful foil wrapper does another big job, too. 
It sells hard in supermarkets because the reflective alumi- 
num foil brilliantly displays the famous Ajax name. 

To find out what hard-working foil packaging can do 
for your product, call your nearby Anaconda Aluminum 
representative. And for details about all our products and 
facilities, send for our new booklet, “This is Anaconda 
Aluminum”. Write Dept. GL-6, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 






NACONDA 
LUMINUM 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
































For best results use IBM carbon paper and 


t is quite likely that containers could be devised and produced with sufficient strength 
o resist the full force of youthful vigor, relentlessly applied. But such a container 
pould be inordinately expensive to the shipper and, more important, inordinately frus- 


rating to any generation of children deprived of boxes that couldn’t be torn, twisted, 





nashed, squashed and otherwise done in completely. In this spirit, Ray Metzker docu- 


‘ ments what can happen to the best of boxes after completion of their appointed rounds. 


It all starts briskly enough... 
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FOREIGN DESIGN 


This is the first of a continuing feature on package 
designs from outside the United States. An 
ideal start is a selection of package designs from 
the GRAPHIS INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF 
PACKAGE DESIGN, a book which, we believe, 
belongs in every package designer’s library. 
Published by: Amstutz & Herdeg, The Graphic 
Press, 45 Nuschelerstr, Zurich, Switzerland 


Casket for quality chocolates resembling a 
shipping carton. Set-up box wrapped in oatmeal 
bookbinder’s linen overprinted in brown and 
yellow. Tied with silk cord and red wax seal. 
Letterpress 

Germany 

Designer: Wolf-Dieter Zimmermann 

Advertiser: B. Sprengel & Co., Hannover, Germany 


Packaging of samples addressed to doctors, for a 
product against lack of appetite. 

Designer: Enzo Rosli 

Switzerland 


Bottle for products of a chemical factory. Green 
bottle, white letters and label burnt into the 
glass. 

Netherlands 

Designers: Jan Bons, C. Jongejans, J. Penraat 
Advertiser: Chemische Industrie, Naarden, 

Holland 


Carry pack and bottle for vermouth. “King 
Carpano” is associated with the product in all 
its advertising. Pack in four-color offset. 
Designer: A. Testa 

Italy 
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Tide Turns to Day-Glo 


The before-and-after illustrations show why 
Procter & Gamble is using Day-Glo fluorescent 
red-orange on the new Tide package. 


If this comparison looks exaggerated, a trip 
to the supermarket will convince you that 
Day-Glo has given the Tide carton a glowing 
new dimension. Note how the clean, vibrant 


Day-Glo color appears to radiate from within. 


If you want to know how Day-Glo fluorescent 
color can add more bounce to your packaging, 
write or call for more information. Eight bril- 
liant colors are available for gravure, letterpress, 
lithography or silk screen. SWITZER BROTHERS, 
INC., 4732 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 

















New 


packaging 
breakthrough 


Switzer Brothers, Inc. salutes the carton manufacturers who 





combined printing know-how with the brilliance of 
Day-Glo fluorescent color to achieve a new packaging concept. 


If you would like to explore possibilities in packaging your 
product with Day-Glo, you may want to 

contact one of these carton manufacturers who are printing 
the Tide cartons by the process indicated : 


PACKAGING CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Ohio Boxboard Division 


Rittman, Ohio 


ALTON BOXBOARD COMPANY 
Carton Division 
(Gravure) Godfrey, Illinois 


CHICAGO CARTON COMPANY 
(Gravure) Chicago 32, Illinois 


CONTAINER CORPORATION of AMERICA 
Folding Carton Division 
(Gravure) Oaks, Pennsylvania 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 
Robert Gair Division 
(Gravure) Piermont, New York 


(Gravure) 


DIAMOND NATIONAL CORPORATION 
The Gardner Division 
Middletown, Ohio (Gravure) 


FIBREBOARD PAPER PRODUCTS CORP. 
Southern Packaging Division 
Los Angeles 58, California (Gravure) 


THE INTERSTATE FOLDING BOX CO. 
Middletown, Ohio (Letterpress) 


THE NEW HAVEN BOARD & CARTON CO. 
Bartgis Division 
Baltimore 28, Maryland (Letterpress) 


YOU CAN USE DAY-GLO REGARDLESS OF PRINTING METHOD OR QUANTITY 


Although the Tide cartons are now being printed by gravure and letterpress, fluorescent 
printing inks are also available for lithography and silk screen processes. 


SWITZE 


BROTHERS, INCORPORATED 


4732 ST. CLAIR AVENUE «+ CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


Sales Offices: Berkeley and Los Angeles, California; Chicago, Illinois; New York, New York 


VISIT US AT THE NATIONAL PACKAGING EXPOSITION, BOOTH No. 1423, CONVENTION HALL, ATLANTIC CITY, APRIL 4-7 


LITHO IN U.S.A. 












































Project for label and toy box holding wooden 
models of buildings and boats from the town of 
Lubeck. Intended for sale as a tourist item. 
Designer: Alfred Mahlau 

Advertiser: Verkehrsverein Lubeck 

Germany 


Transparent pack for six small whisky glasses. 
Glasses are stacked in a tubular acetate container, 
each one protected from contact with that 
above and beneath by a card collar which also 
holds it rigidly centered in the cylinder. 
Designer: Loewenstein & Hecht 

Advertiser: Loewenstein & Hecht, London, 

Great Britain 


Polyethylene containers for liquids and powders 
and acids. These flexible and unbreakable 
containers are molded to make for easy stacking 
and transport. Holds up to 13 gallons. 

Design: Pirelli & Montecatini 

Italy 





MPAs 











detergents. 


Printed in one color directly on the material. 
Designer: Theres Moll 
Switzerland 





Squeeze bottle of polyethylene for household 





Cream of Chicken Soup 





Kidney Soup 


(VORGE 


Tins and labels for chicken and meat soups 
designed to provide opportunities for group 

display with the semblance of animated film- 
strips. Mass market and self-service stores. 


Multi-colored on light blue background. Litho. 


Designer: W. M. De Majo/F. H. K. Herion 
Advertiser: Newforge Ltd., Belfast 
Northern lreland 
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CAPSULE CASE HISTORIES 





Packager: Durkee Famous Foods 
Product: Spice Package 


Designer: Durkee Art Department 
Jar: 'azel-Atlas, 


Cap: Owens-Illinois 


Durkee decided to put out a full line of season- 
ings in a custom designed package because 
studies indicated a use of more highly seasoned 
dishes. In addition, homemakers were be- 
coming increasingly aware of wider uses for spices 
and herbs. To package the new line it was 
decided to start from scratch and custom de- 
sign a container, cap and label that would 

offer advantages not found in the standard cylin- 
drical glass containers with metal tops and 
high-style labels then being used for Durkee’s 
existing gourmet line. They needed a container 
that would have a broader base, stand higher 
than the other container, yet maintain the same 
overflow capacity of roughly 31% fluid ounces. 

At first the designs by Durkee’s Art Depart- 
ment tended toward modification of the original 
straight-sided cylinder, re-worked to meet the 
goals set. Eventually the design evolved into a 
rectangular shape container which solved the 
problem of turning on shelves while also giving 
the jar a true front and back. Tapering the 

sides gave the broader base required and also 
provided separation at the top for easy grasping 
from supermarket shelves. But the capacity 
remained too great. 


At this point they hit upon the idea of a fluting, or 
rounded depression, running up both sides of 
the jar which formed a natural finger grip, and 
combined with the taper of the jar, making it 
easier to hold the container while pouring or 
shaking out the contents. The cap design utilized 
a crown shaped, ivory colored plastic cap with a 
stacking feature. The slight reverse taper of 

the crown shape contrasted with the taper of the 
jar and the whole cap added to the over-all im- 
Pression of height for the package. The cap 
Created a new problem when it was found that 
its top overhung the bottom of the container. 
The cap difficulty was met by increasing the front 









to back dimension of the jar base. An oval spot 
label was applied to both the front and back 
of the jar, the front label bearing only the name 
of the product, followed with the line, “by 
Durkee.” 


Printing on both labels is in a dark, spice brown 
color on an ivory background. A bronze-gold 
design frames the printing. The back label 
utilizes the same colors and lists the required 
legal information and suggestions for use. A per- 
forated tab attached to the bottom of the back 
label is pre-printed with the price of each item, 
to avoid price stamping in stores that detracts 
from high style appearance. The perforated tab 
can be easily removed after purchase. The new 
Gourmet line includes 74 items, all packaged 
identically except for the label information. 

Caps are made of molded urea. Shaker fitments 
are of high density polyethylene. Introduction of 
the new Gourmet package is underway, and 

only preliminary results are available. 





Packager: Burma-Vita Company 
Product: Burma Shave 


Designer: Thomas Laufer & Associates 


“Shiver my timbers,” 
Says Captain Mack, 
“I’m ten miles out 

And gotta turn back— 
Forgot my Burma Shave!” 


Such lighthearted bits of wisdom and hilarity 
have become an American tradition, ever since the 
first group of red and white signs bloomed along 
our highways and byways, but the manufac- 
turers of Burma Shave did not identify their 
product package with the signs in any way. In 
1960, came the revolution, when designer Thomas 
Laufer reminded Leonard C. O'Dell, vice-presi- 
dent of the Burma-Vita Company, that most 
men are right-handed. The old Burma Shave 
package, he pointed out, completely obscured the 
product name, and lathering directions were 
upside down when the shaving cream tube was 
held in the hand for normal use. Startled, 

the vice-president decided that changes were in 
order. The trademark, package colors and design 
for the complete Burma Shave line—tubes, jars, 
aerosol cans, pre-electric lotion bottles and 

all cartons — underwent a metamorphosis. 
Accented by the new trademark, a miniature red 
and white highway sign set at a jaunty angle 
which is reminiscent of carefree vacation travel, 
the new package for pre-electric lotion changed 











colors, to yellow and white, while the color of 
the lotion itself was changed to a refreshing 
electric blue. Certain package elements were 
reworked to become “built-in shelf talkers.” The 
picture of a man shaving, for instance, had 
been used for years on the pre-electric lotion 
package. The new design retains it, but wraps it 
around a corner of the package to give a 
3-dimensional effect. It gives this impression 
whether shelved front by front, or side by front, 
because of its placement and focus. Designs 

for packaging of other Burma-Vita products carry 
through the new elements and colors, and each 
is identified with the miniature Burma Shave 
sign. The use of the Burma Shave sign on the 
product package as well as along the highways 
as created a new and pertinent slogan: 
“Burma-Shave—the sign of a good shave!” 





Packager: Federal Pacific Electric Company 
Designer: Raymond Loewy Associates 


Since 1953, Federal Pacific Electric has quad- 
rupled the size of the firm. To help consolidate 
these gains, management retained Raymond 
Loewy Associates as consultants in a continuing 
program of industrial design. They felt there 
was a distinct advantage in applying design 
techniques to industrial marketing. A new cor- 
porate symbol was created by the Loewy organiza- 
tion that would give positive “Electric” iden- 
tification to all the new member companies and 
to all Federal Pacific products. The symbol, a 
red box with the white letters FPE, is highlighted 
with a figurative bolt of lightning to exemplify 
Federal Pacific’s manufacture of electric prod- 
ucts. Great emphasis was placed on the products 
Federal Pacific sells in cartons. These repre- 
sent more than 50% of 2,500 products in the 
total Federal Pacific line—a wide variety of 
products, large and small, which require cartons 
of many different sizes and shapes. To create 
better visibility and part identification, a basic 
color scheme of red, yellow, black and white 
was created for Federal Pacific packaging. Once 
the package design plan was established, a 
Specification Sheet for Carton and Label Designs 
was prepared, which would enable manufac- 
turers of cartons—anywhere—to faithfully 
reproduce the Federal Pacific package design and 
corporate symbol. Such visibility is as important 
a cost and profit factor in storing shelf goods in 
an industrial warehouse as it may be in sell- 

ing shelf goods in a retail store. Goods must be 
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easily visible, easily identified; information on 
the box’s contents (size, specifications, rating, 
etc.) is of prime importance to the management 
and shipment of great numbers of industrial 
parts. This is somewhat unique in the electrical 
industry, where most packages are hard to read 
and uninspiring to look at. Results: Since the 
introduction of the new corporate symbol, a 
consumer research study has indicated a 7% 
increase in trademark identification and ad- 
vertising recall. 





Packager: The American Hardware Corporation 
Product: Locks, Door closers, etc. 

Designer: Gerald Stahl! Associates 

Structure: Container Corporation of America 


The American Hardware Corporation walked 
through their plants, warehouses, customers’ stock 
rooms and display areas and discovered a hodge- 
podge; hundreds of different kinds and sizes 
of packages, dozens of different ways in which 
their trademarks appeared, no consistent 
trademark identification, a multitude of colors and 
type styles, labels so illegible that warehouse- 
men and dealers had difficulty in locating the 
correct product. For the basic visual design job 
they retained the services of Gerald Stahl! Asso- 
ciates. They chose Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica to do the actual manufacturing. To integrate 
the visual with the structural, an internal pack- 
aging workshop was set up in the American Hard- 
ware plant under the supervision of marketing 
management. Existing visual identity was an- 
alyzed; Gerald Stahl designers researched com- 
petitions’ presentation of typography, continuity 
of design colors, label and package design format. 
They studied packaging equipment and pack- 
aging materials, package sizes, forms and 
technical features. 


Some results: New visual identities for each sales 
division; a switch from Bright wood full tele- 
scope boxes to folding cartons of the crash- 
bottom manual set-up type, supplied pre-printed 
and pre-scored for in-plant forming; adoption 

of a standard labeling format for all packages; 
consistent control of typé faces, colors, arrange- 
ments; improved product display. Further, 
American Hardware’s Packaging Laboratory is 
now maintained as a permanent arm of the 
marketing operation, to continue to research im- 
provements, work closely with methods engi- 
neers, and investigate new packaging materials. 
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‘SALESMAN WAITING FOR AN 
OPPORTUNITY! [he Gardner 
Answer Man—his brief case con- 
tains the answers to your pack- 
aging problems—Persuasive 
Packaging! People with packaging 
problems want answers. And the best 
answer to a slow-moving product is 
a fast-moving Gardner Representa- 
tive with a fresh, new packaging 
idea—one that sells! J] Gardner Per- 
suasive Packaging is just that—a new 
market-oriented packaging approach 
to sales. Strong, imaginative graphic 
and structural package design guided 
by the recommendations of Market 
Research and thoroughly checked-out 
by Package Testing. There are even 
Machine Application engineers to 
adapt your production machinery if 
you need them. ¥ All in all, the most 
resourceful, completely coordinated 
packaging program in the industry. 
Skeptical? Call us. Give us the op- 
portunity to show you. 





DIAMOND NATIONAL 


THE GARDNER DIVISION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 





the essence of persuasive packaging 


Gardner Structural De- 
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PRIZE-WINNING 
PERSUASIVE PACKAGES 


Diamond National took top honors in 
the 1960 Folding Carton Competition 
with a total of 17 awards. Of this total, 
11 were captured by Gardner Persua- 
sive Packages. Not only that, but Per- 


suasive Packaging took awards in all 


4 major judging classifications @ 3 


awards in Technical Superiority of 
Printing (including the top awards in 
lithography and gravure printing) @ 2 
awards in Superiority of Construction 
® 2 awards in New Volume Use @ 4 
awards in General Merchandising Su- 
periority (including a top award). ¥ In 
all, 3 first awards and 8 merit awards 
—7 of which were produced on 
Gardner’s exciting new Diamond-Glo 
board. 4] How about your packaging? 
Are you enjoying the sales benefits 
of this kind of creative packaging and 
printing? You can! Call us, or write 
for a folder containing details of all 
these prize-winning packages—pack- 


ages that sell! 


DIAMOND NATIONAL 


THE GARDNER DIVISION 





















































Packager: American Tobacco Company 
Product: Herbert Tareyton King-Size cigarettes 
Designer: Lippincott & Margulies, Inc. 


Herbert Tareyton King-Size cigarettes are being 
marketed in a bright new blue-striped white pack- 
age. The ‘“‘new look” was created by Lippincott 
& Margulies, Inc., to provide new brand recog- 
nition and the marketing advantages of consumer- 
tested design 

Objectives of the new packaging were to achieve 
a broader-base of customers for Herbert Tareyton 
among the market already established for that 
brand and to reflect the marketing values in- 
herent in the image of its companion brand, 
Dual Filter Tareyton. (Herbert Tareyton is a 
tipped, nonfilter cigarette; Dual Filter Tareyton 
has a dual filter tip embodying activated 
charcoal.) 

The Herbert Tareyton package is clearly differ- 
entiated from the Dual Filter Tareyton design. It 
features a deep blue horizontal band on white, 
in contrast to Dual Filter Tareyton’s bright 

red vertical stripes. Color keying avoids confusion 
of the two products, yet retains the market ad- 
vantages of the Tareyton name. 

Hundreds of consumers in three cities were inter- 
viewed by the designers’ research arm to deter- 
mine attitude toward the existing Herbert Tarey- 
ton image and toward the name in general. In 
addition, four proposed packages for Herbert 
Tareyton were surveyed. 

Four groups of smokers were interviewed. They 
were (1) regular smokers of Herbert Tareyton, 
(2) smokers of other nonfilter cigarettes, (3) 
regular smokers of Duel Filter Tareytons, and 
(4) other filter cigarette smokers. Within each of 
these groups, interviewees were further classi- 
fied by sex, age group, occupational group, 

and their smoking habits. 

Interviews were based on three criteria: Purchase 
preferences (which pack would you buy?), image 
communications (what does the package tell 
you?), visual appeal (which pack looks best to 
you?). 

American Tobacco asked Lippincott & Margulies 
for a package design that would (1) represent 
the product fairly and favorably, (2) retain the 
loyalty and confidence of regular Herbert 
Tareyton users, (3) support and enhance the al- 
ready established identity, or “image,” (4) to 
gain the interest and preference of new users, 
and (5) reinforce in the public’s mind the family 
relationship of Herbert Tareyton cigarettes 

and Dual Filter Tareytons. 











DESIGN DEBATE 


“Package Design and Merchandising” titled 

one of the seminars of the 29th AMA National 
Packaging Exposition held in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, April 4-7, 1960. Prominent packaging 
design people viewed the problems and require- 
ments of packaging design and the designer. 
They offered predictions based on the trends 
reflected at the exposition, pointed out existing 
inadequacies in the field and advised what to 
look for in packaging design this year. 


On these two pages are presented excerpts from 
the seminar. The voices belong to panel 
members. 


Karl Fink: 
Karl Fink & Associates 


Carmon M. Elliott: 

manager packaging design department 
Eastman Kodak Company 

Morton Goldsholl: 

Morton Goldsholl Design Associates 


Walter Stern: 
technical director, Raymond Loewy Associates 


James Fogleman: 
administrative design director, CIBA 


Jay Doblin: 
Illinois Institute of Technology 





tered, an unprejudiced viewpoint.” 


KARL FINK: Food Packaging Needs Help 


Bringing into focus the role of the package 
designer, Mr. Fink said, “As designers we need to 
attract, interest, to infer quality, to sell, to 
afford convenient use.” Pointing to food pack- 
aging, he said, “Graphically we find many food 
lines especially need help. The imagery is 
obscure, private branding is confusing the cus- 
tomer.” He pointed out that the designer must 
give guidance to the client, help him avoid 
errors in function and taste, but devise pack- 
aging materials and shapes that resolve the differ- 
ence between what the designer knows is re- 
quired and what the client contends is needed. 
New materials permit both the designer’s 
integrity and the needs of the product and the 
client to be expressed, he said. 


CARMON ELLIOTT: Honesty Will Prevail 


“You are going to see packages that aim to 
please, which will actually evoke critical com- 
ment,” said Mr. Elliott. Tomorrow’s packages will 
be clean, he predicted. “So far it has been the 
policy to load every square inch with copy 

that never gets read. In the future it will be a 
battle to see who can be clean.” Design will be 
quiet, Mr. Elliott also predicted. “Designers will 
prove that design will attract without being 
carnival barkers.” Reflective of this era of 
“truth,” he also said, “Honesty will prevail. If it 
is a good product, if it has value, the company 
that is producing it is going to have a package 
that bespeaks at once the product quality. You'll 
know it from the design, from the materials 
used, the quality of the printing, the strength of 
the package, the care evidenced in the pack- 
aging operations, and the look of just caring 
enough.” 


MORTON GOLDSHOLL: Dime Store Market 


Mr. Goldsholl also spoke on the responsibilities 
of the designer, saying he has three: to the 
consumer, to himself, and to the client. “I put the 
designer in the second position because that’s 
where he belongs. He must be objective.” 

On the consumer level, Mr. Goldsholl said the 
designer should work for the mass market... 
for the five and ten-cent store. “Design is for 
this market because more people buy here than 
buy Cadillacs.” The designer himself should 

be esthetically pleased before he presents his 
design to the client. To the client he should bring 
a design that is an “honest effort, fresh, unclut- 
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WALTER STERN: Flelp the Housewife 


Supermarkets have “come of age,” said Mr. Stern. 
“But to stay on top they will have to compete 
with the store that sells the same things across 
the street. They have to develop a personality, 
a character, and they can do this only by be- 
coming merchandisers themselves—even by 
becoming packagers. They will need all the design 
assistance and technical know-how they can 
tap. This will be one of the major roles of 
professional package design in the future.” The 
anxiety of today’s housewife “comes from her 
insufficient knowledge of the things she eats 
and feeds her family. Since she spends an 
increasing amount of time shopping, she will 
demand that the supermarket become a source of 
information on a subject she wants to know 
more about. Packaging is an answer,” he said. 


JAMES FOGLEMAN: Strong Design Lacking 


“Technical know-how is with us but we’re stopping 
short,” Mr. Fogleman said of the package de- 
signer. “We can make almost any kind of 
package. Just tell our engineers what we want 
and they'll come up with it. More work is needed 
to understand materials we have on hand than 
to look for new ones. This is for the designer 

to do,” he said. “What is lacking,” he went on, 
“is good strong design. There is a suspicion 
that good design is not good for the market. Too 
much design is loud, incoherent, garish and 
makes frantic efforts to stand out. Is this a fear 
of public taste, is it poor judgment on the part 
of management, or is it a mistaken sense of 
values?” 


JAY DOBLIN: Let the Package Holler 


“Art is a minor consideration” in packaging, said 
Mr. Doblin. “Packaging is 49% construction, 
49% communication and two percent art. If 
functionalism and communication are properly 
designed into a package there is no harm in 
utilizing what remains for purposes of esthetic 
expression. But if a package contains a bargain, 
let the package holler and let the colors shriek 
for attention. That’s what the package has to 
communicate.” 

Explaining how a student at Illinois Institute of 
Technology is taught packaging design, he said, 
“First you teach him simple fundamentals of 
structure, ability to open a package, reusability, 
protection, ability to eat from it, dispense the 
product from it, stack it at the point of purchase. 
Then he’s allowed to put some art on it.” 








designer’s service 


Here are booklets, samples, design aids of various kinds 
that are available to you from packaging manufacturers 
and service companies. After selecting the items you 
scant on this page, check the corresponding number 

on the stamp-free, addressed reply form provided on 
page 79. Fill in your name and address, and mail. 
PACKAGING DESIGN ¢eill forceard your request. 

In addition, if there is any specific information or 
service you want, please write to our Designer's 


Service Department. We'll do our best to help you. 


ALUMINUM FOIL DESIGN 


A 16-page booklet shows how to prepare foil 
comprehensives, gives general foil production 
methods, demonstrates use of opaque and trans- 
parent inks on foil. Anaconda Aluminum 
Company (D1) 


METALLIC COATED PAPERS 


Sample book is available of metallic coated gold, 
silver, and copper finished paper that accept 
halftones, four-color process, and practically all 
forms of printing. Artcote Papers, Inc. (D2) 


SURVEY OF BUYING HABITS 


Two available booklets reveal the findings of a 
survey of 63,795 items purchased by 4,661 shoppers 
in 225 supermarkets. Main finding: high in- 
creases in unplanned purchases make necessary 
packages with greater shelf impact. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours (D3) 


EXTRUDED VINYL FILM 


Properties of extruded vinyl film suitable for 
transparent packaging of products like paper, 
textiles, toys, food, are described in this 16-page 
catalog. Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company (D4) 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE LABELS 

Samples and information on a self-sticking label 
that needs no water, glue, heat or chemicals to 
stick tight to any surface. Kleen-Stik Products 
Inc. (D5) 


DIRECTORY OF SUPPLIERS 

A 36-page “Directory of Plastic Packaging 
Suppliers” lists proprietary and custom plastic 
molders and extruders in the United States, 
describes each co:npany’s type of service. 
Koppers Company (D6) 


SELF LINER 

Samples and information on a polystyrene com- 
pound that achieves a velvety feeling in the 
package without use of fabric linings. Nashua 
Corporation (D7) 
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NEW SIX-PACK DESIGN 


A new carton designed to give better visibility of 
beer cans packaged in six-pack cartons is illus- 
trated and explained in this folder. Packaging 
Corporation of America (D8) 


NEW CARTON STOCK 


Samples and information on a new carton stock 
that’s now being used by Viceroy Cigarettes. 
Riegel Paper Corporation (D9) 


COLOR GUIDES 


Color guides of a line of one impression Day-Glo 
Gravure inks in eight fluorescent colors are avail- 
able in both label and carton stocks. Switzer 
Brothers (D10) 


MEASURE SELLING POWER 


Brochure describes how a testing company 
measures package legibility thresholds, apparent 
size, recall potential, apparent qualities, brand 
recognition, etc. United States Testing Company 
(D11) 


FOLDING CARTONS 


Booklet describes what one company is doing to 
make folding cartons more visually appealing. 
Weyerhaeuser Company (D12) 


PAPER SAMPLES 


Samples and list of distributors of a high-gloss 

paper with good folding qualities and suited to 
transparent inks. Wyomissing Paper Products 

(D13) 


BOIL-IN-THE-BAG PACKAGING 


A 22-page booklet gives the history and analysis 
of the future of boil-in-the-bag packaging. Offered 
in loose-leaf binder so that later supplements 
can be added. Reynolds Metals Company. Request 
on letterhead please. (D14) 


SEVEN NEW CONCEPTS 


Information on seven new packaging concepts 
cellophane offers the designer is available 

in separate booklet form. Concepts are: Frac- 
tional packs, transparent bundling, variety packs, 
portion packs, showcase packaging, billboard 
multipacks, and multipacks. Please specify on 
the card the booklet(s) that interest you. 
American Viscose Corporation (D15) 


NEW PHOTOSTAT MACHINE 


Brochure available on new photostat machine 
designed especially to produce trick photography 
from objects as well as flat copy. Statmaster 
Corporation (D16) 








Color comes to life on LusterBoard 


A LusterBoard package really stands out on a crowded 
store shelf. Warren’s LusterBoard has a mirror-like 
surface that shows through halftone screens, makes 
color prints sharp and clear. It adds life to metallic 
and high-gloss inks. In addition to providing maximum 


Printing Papers 


quality in halftone reproduction, LusterBoard affords 
smooth folding, exquisite embossing, and fast press 
handling —in a boxboard of unusual strength. De- 
tails, sample boxes, etc. are available from S. D. Warren 
Company, 89 Broad St., Boston 1, Mass. 


JusterBoard 


This is LusterBoard, 14 pt. 














Other thicknesses: 16, 18, 20, 22 points 
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Our sincere thanks go to the many who have already subscribed to 
PACKAGING DESIGN 
For those who haven’t yet had the opportunity to subscribe, we have provided the 
handy form you see. We hope you will use it to make certain that 
you, too, receive future issues of 
PACKAGING DESIGN 


No need to send your check along right now . 


. . unless you’d rather. 
We'll be happy to bill you later. 
PACKAGING DESIGN 
New York, N.Y. 


circulation department: 1519 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 


Washington 6, D.C. 











DESIGN QUOTES 


“Continued studies over the past twenty 
years show that the children themselves 
prefer the brighter, more primary colors, but 
it is the adult consumer who does the bulk 
of the actual purchasing. Keep the colors 
bright and cheerful, but keep the tones softer, 
in line with today’s adult sophistication in 
color demands.” 

Alan Berni, Alan Berni & Associates, Inc. 





“Todays packaging must provide more than 
impact, drama and excitement on the 

shelf. The package must convey the idea 
that possession of the product will produce 
a pleasant after-glow.” 

Frank Gianninoto, Frank Gianninoto & Associates, Inc. 





“We recognize the constant need to modern- 
ize our package in function and design so 

as to present an advantageous image of 

our product and company to all of our pub- 
lic. We are fully aware of the fact that 
modern packaging is a necessary element 
both in selling a consumer product in today’s 
market and in portraying a progressive 
corporate image.” 

Edward L. Slater, director advertising, 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 





“Let's view the package as an idea, as a 
concept, not just a container. It is a new 
vehicle for the business strategist, an 
amazingly versatile new mechanism to project 
automation out of the factory into the 
marketing territory. It is a super self- 
salesman, an advertising medium and a public 
relations representative.” 

A. K. Sprenkle, vice president, 


American Stores Company 





“The following basic policy has guided 
Armour’s entire packaging program since 
1945: (1) Develop a strong recognition 
symbol or trademark (logotype) to occupy a 
dominant position on all packages; (2) 
Present product name in clear-cut fashion; 
(3) Reduce descriptive matter to a mini- 
mum; and (4) Establish product categories 
by color.” 

Carl D. Schoby, manager package development 

& design, Armour and Company 
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“The development of new high-density 
polyethylene coating resins is giving paper 
and paperboard new dimension as a packaging 
medium. The multi-layer container to pro- 
tect food products, with its diffiulty of 
opening and resealing, will soon disappear 
from the shelves of the supermarket.” 

T. W. Sharp, Union Carbide Plastics 





“Consumer responses to design, though not 
rational, are nevertheless predictable. 

Social class can be correlated with personality 
and design preference. Groups characterized 
as “upper class” prefer “controlled” de- 
sign, made up of abstract, intellectual and 
sophisticated features. “Upper lower class” 
respondents prefer “expressive” design, with 
features that are bold, jazzy and colorful. 

A common denominator of design makes 
use of literal symbols, believable illustrations, 


nostalgia, and romanticism.” 
Design Sense, Lippincott & Margulies Inc. 





“When teaching objective color experience, 
students often voice concern that a controlled, 
disciplined approach to color may hamper 
their creative abilities. The opposite is 
true. A painter who succeeds in objectifying 
his experience with color will outdistance 
the range of his mere personal subjective 
approach. His inspirations which hitherto 
he wrestled from his body and soul will now 


stream from an unlimited world of color.” 
Rudolf Schaefer, Rudolf Schaefer Studios 





“Our efforts are basically directed to two 
kinds of design programs. First, immediate 
sales promotion—aimed at selling the cus- 
tomer today; second, development of future 
programs for building brand name recog- 
nition, and creating long range product 

and package improvement ... plans aimed 
at keeping us ahead of competition, in 
quality and progress.” 

F. W. Priess, manager, product &§ package design, 
Montgomery Ward 





“For years, we packed unnecessary space 
right in the box. By designing containers in 
trapezoid shapes, shipping containers can 
carry oddly shaped products in a tight 
nesting arrangement that is locked together 
and stacked like a brick wall.” 

Charles Gustafson, packaging coordinator, 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
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LETTERS 


Looking forward with great interest to 

the appearance of your new magazine. In 
view of your past acomplishments with 
Print J feel very secure about its future. 
Bruce Beck 

Bruce Beck Design 

Chicago, IIl. 





It would be helpful to read more about how 
one associates design with the limitations of 
machinery or to get the most of design on a 
limited manufacturing basis. 

William Negron, Art Director 

Clairol, Inc. 

New York, N.Y. 





I was extremely pleased that a new publi- 
cation devoted to package design and the 
package designer will be forthcoming. I am 
sure all professionals will want to give 

your magazine all possible support. 

Gerald Stahl 

Gerald Stahl Industrial Designers 

New York, N.Y. 





Id like to read about “The Creative 
Process” or how a designer thinks through 
a specific problem from start to finish. 

Hal Toorchen, Art Director 

Milt Roth Advertising Art 

New York, N.Y. 





A very important area for PACKAGING 
DESIGN coverage is the packaging of fresh 
meat products ... especially those wrapped 
in clear plastic. 

Ed Duckett, Art Director 

Newman, Lynde && Associates 


Jacksonville, Fla. 





Suggest a future PACKAGING DESIGN 
article on How To Make Design Practical 
in Terms of Problem Reproduction. 
Joseph Sander, Vice President 

Sander Wood Engraving Co., Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Subjects I hope will be discussed in future 
issues are: basic concepts on the physical 
aspects of packaging, surface design, and 
research as related to each. 

John V. Ryder, Packaging Art Director 
Morse International Inc. 


New York, N.Y. 
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I hope to see a discussion in your publica- 
tion on the problems of a corporate designer 
vs. the independent designer. 
Seymour Murray Kent 
Corporate Art Director 

Lehn && Fink Products Corp. 
New York, N.Y. 
















Can intuition and common sense design a 
package that moves off the shelf? 

Jim Lienhart, Ad Designer 

Look Magazine 

Des Moines, La. 












Wed like more emphasis on the mechanical 
end of packaging as regards the package 
designer. The considered opinion of several 
designers is that many recent design publi- 
cations are on a trend away from the practical, 
Will Johnson 

Will John Design 
Chicago, Ill. 





Don’t think only small, fancy, multicolor 
point-of-sale packaging exists. I am hoping 
your publication will include material on 
the visual design of large corrugated 
board shipping cartons. 

Carl Meyer, Manager of Design 
Day-Brite Lighting Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








I hope one of the concerns of your new 
publication will be the area of display 
packaging, a package that serves as a con- 
tainer as well as a display. 

W.E. Mazurek, Art Director 
Advertising Art Production Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hope there will be some talk in 
PACKAGING DESIGN on package costs 
and printing processes together with 
quantity of packages run. P 
Ken Saco 

New York, N.Y. 





Would like to see an objective, critical 
appraisal of label and package testing tech- 
niques and of the companies offering 

such services in some future issue. 

Thomas Buchanan 

Vice President 

Commonwealth Products, Inc. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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@ Were you disappointed with the results of your 
new package? @ Did your design concepts lose im- 
pact when translated onto the package? @ Did the 
printing inks seem to give only an “inkling” of the 
colors you intended? @ Then you need to specify 
CALCOFLUOR WHITE! e Howard Ketcham, 
noted color authority, states: ‘““White is your most 
important color. It affects all the colors it comes in 








contact with, even those printed on it. If you know 
how to achieve white, you will create a package 
that sells.” @ Calcofluor White makes packaging 
board brighter and whiter. Result? More colorful 
colors, more dramatic designs, more effective and 
tasteful packaging—everytime ! Specify Calcofluor- 
whitened board for your new package... and 
assure the ultimate in design effectiveness. 





— CYANAMID _ 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY * DYES DEPARTMENT * BOUND BROOK, N. J. 

















point of departure: 


this is the instant when creativity becomes reality — when the 


first pencil-stroke begins a new Lassiter package design. And 


since Lassiter not only designs, but produces practically every L = R 4 
type of printed package, you can be sure a Lassiter package will i 2 > S Ss r J 
suit your needs exactly and completely interpret your 950 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 1% 

Charlotte, N. C.+ Chicago, Ill.- Cheitennam, Pa. a 


company and product. Another good reason to call Lassiter. Atianta, Ga.» Greensboro, N.C. + Danville. Va. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Chartotte, N.C J 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTED PACKAGING !N FILM, FOIL, PAPER, PAPERBOARD 3 











